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SIR WALTER RALEGH AS POET AND PHILOSOPHER * 


By C. F. Tucker Brooke 


i. 


When Sir Walter Ralegh was beheaded, October 29, 1618, 
there died the last of the Elizabethan romanticists. He out- 
lived his age, and came in the end to suffer by the defects of 
the very virtues which had made him great. 

He has a vast deal in common with each of his romantic col- 
leagues, Sidney, Spenser, and Marlowe. He shares Sidney’s 
courtly brilliance and chivalry, Spenser’s political imagination, 
and Marlowe’s luminous independence of mind. He is more 
like each of the three than any of them was like another. He 
had been acquainted with them all: with Sidney at the in- 
triguing court, with Spenser in Irish solitudes, with Marlowe at 
the Mermaid, or wherever else in London speculative and dar- 
ing thought ran freest. Of the four Ralegh is the least perfect 
in his literary work and in his life. In the elements of greatness 
he was hardly inferior to the greatest of them, but these ele- 
ments did not so mix in him as to make him the consummate 
man and artist that Sidney, that Spenser, and even Marlowe 
each had been. 

For this very reason there is a profit in studying Ralegh’s 
mind. The forces of Elizabethan romanticism are seen in him 
not fused, but in divergence, not in harmony, but in conflict. 
Ralegh’s imagination destroyed nearly as much as it created. 


* Lecture before the Tudor and Stuart Club, February 24, 1938. 
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It is easier in his case than in Sidney’s, Spenser’s, or Marlowe’s 
to analyze, and—if one has the heart for it—to dissect. 

He began his poetic career with entire appropriateness. 
While sojourning at the Middle Temple he wrote a commenda- 
tory poem‘ on The Steel Glass of George Gascoigne, the soldier 
poet who had his portrait painted bowing the knee before 
Queen Elizabeth, with a quill pen in his ear, a lance in one hand, 
and a book in the other, and who adopted as his motto: Tam 
Marti quam Mercurio. No one in England might more prop- 
erly have succeeded to Gascoigne’s motto than Ralegh. Mars 
and Mercury were ever contending for his allegiance. 


2. 


Ralegh’s poetry is less romantic than his prose. The one had 
its chief inspiration in the emulation and repinings of his life at 
court ; the other on the battle-field or voyage of discovery, or in 
his prison cell. There is in the poetry more of his mind, which 
was fierce, swift and restless as a bird of prey; in his prose there 
is more of his grave and steadfast heart. 

His poems are intensely interesting and characteristic— 
though not characteristic of the whole man. They are unsur- 
passed in their own peculiar way, but the best of them have 
little in common with the work of Ralegh’s great romantic 
brethren. They are highly poignant, often bitter or defiant, 
savoring more of fierce insight than of ordered meditation. 
They are rich in epigram and very clever in conceit, and they 
have a tang that makes them unforgettable. They reveal, as 
Sir Edmund Chambers ‘has said,’ a “ fundamental brainwork, 
a power of concentrated phrasing, which was only too rare 
among his contemporaries ”—except, one might add, that 
junior contemporary, John Donne, whose intuitive lyric 
strangenesses (but not his “not keeping of accent”) Ralegh 
seems often to be preluding. The Lie is a bewildering series of 
rapier thrusts: 


1 Printed in A. M. C. Latham, The Poems of Sir Walter Ralegh, 1929, p. 27. 
The text of Ralegh’s poems is peculiarly uncertain. The passages quoted in this 
essay generally, but not invariably, follow Miss Latham’s readings. 

2“The Disenchantment of the Elizabethans,” in Sir Thos. Wyatt and some 
collected studies, 1933. 
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Say to the court, it glows 

And shines like rotten wood; 
Say to the church, it shows 

What’s good, and doth no good: 
If church and court reply, 
Then give them both the lie. 


Tell men of high condition, 
That manage the estate, 
Their purpose is ambition, 
Their practice only hate. 
And if they once reply, 
Then give them all the lie. 


Tell fortune of her blindness; 
o hed Tell nature of decay; 
lif Tell friendship of unkindness; 
me at Tell justice of delay: 
, or in And if they will reply, 
which Then give them all the lie.* 


‘there The epitaph on Leicester is cool assassination of the dead 


atic man’s memory : 

msur- Here lies the noble warrior that never blunted sword; 

Here lies the noble courtier that never kept his word; 

: Here lies his excellency that governed all the state; 

a Here lies the Lord of Leicester that all the world did hate.* 
ant, — P ‘ 

sa Equally biting, but in nobler key, is the famous passage 

1 th ey said (however fancifully) to have been written the night before 


sal, as his death and found in his Bible: 


work, Even such is time, that takes in trust 

> rare Our youth, our joys, and all we have, 
that And pays us but with age and dust; 

: Who, in the dark and silent grave, 
lyric When we have wandered all our ways, 

Ralegh Shuts up the story of our days; 

ries of But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 

My God shall raise me up, I trust! ® 


_ have 


Very applicable to Ralegh’s poems are the words of Shelley: 
), p. 27. 


| in this Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught: 
nd some Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


* Latham, p. 45-47. * Latham, p. 114. ° Latham, p. 64. 
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Like Othello, he did agnize a natural and prompt alacrity he 
found in hardness. He is often gayest (if the word can ever be 
used of him) , when contemplating the mortal dissolution which 
so constantly overhung him. There is an unforgettable combi- 
nation of defiance and mystic fervor in his romantic poem, Sir 
Walter Ralegh’s Pilgrimage: 


Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 
My bottle of salvation, 
My gown of glory, hope’s true gage; 
And thus I'll take my pilgrimage. 


Blood must be my body’s balmer; 
No other balm will there be given 

Whilst my soul, like a white palmer, 
Travels to the land of heaven; 

Over the silver mountains, 

Where spring the nectar fountains: 
And there I'll kiss 
The bowl of bliss; 

And drink mine everlasting fill 

Upon every milken hill. 

My soul will be a-dry before; 

But after, it will ne’er thirst more. 


Then by the happy blissful way 
More peaceful pilgrims I shall see, 
That have shook off their gowns of clay, 
And go apparelled fresh like me. 
I'll bring them first 
To slake their thirst 
And taste of nectar suckets, 
At those clear wells 
Where sweetness dwells, 
Drawn up by saints in crystal buckets.® 


Even in his love songs there is a note of scornful dubiety; 
and his address to his beloved son does not mask the grinning 
death’s head that Ralegh saw behind all the masques and mum- 
meries of the world: 


* Latham, p. 43. 
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Three things there be that prosper all apace, 

And flourish while they grow asunder far; 
But on a day, they meet all in one place, 

And when they meet, they one another mar. 
And they be these; the Wood, the Weed, the Wag: 
The Wood is that which makes the gallows tree; 
The Weed is that which strings the hangman’s bag; 
The Wag, my pretty knave, betokens thee. 
Now mark, dear boy—while these assemble not, 
Green springs the tree, hemp grows, the wag is wild; 
But when they meet, it makes the timber rot, 
It frets the halter, and it chokes the child.’ 


Three of Ralegh’s happiest poems were inspired by his three 
friends, Sidney, Spenser, and Marlowe. The reply to Marlowe’s 
song of the Passionate Shepherd, which achieved a popularity 
almost equal to that of the original, comes as near to light- 
heartedness as anything that Sir Walter wrote. It declares, 
indeed, the impracticality of Marlowe’s pure romance, but pays 
a real and wistful tribute to its loveliness: 


If all the world and love were young, 

And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 

To live with thee and be thy love. 

But time drives flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold; .. . 
The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 

To wayward winter reckoning yields . . . 


But could youth last, and love still breed; 
Had joys no date, nor age no need; 
Then those delights my mind might move 
To live with thee and be thy love. 


Ralegh’s epitaph on Sidney is worthily characteristic of the 
author. It lacks the emotional warmth of Spenser’s praise of 
Sidney, but it speaks of him nobly, as only one high and 
soldierly spirit could speak of another. “ A king gave thee thy 
name,” says Ralegh; “a kingly mind,—That God thee gave.” 
“ Kent thy birthdays, and Oxford held thy youth. . . .” 


Whence to sharp wars sweet honour did thee call, 
Thy country’s love, religion, and thy friends; 


"Latham, p. 102. 





® Latham, p. 40. 
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Of worthy men the marks, the lives, and ends, 
And her defence, for whom we labour all. 


What hath he lost that such great grace hath won? 
Young years for endless years, and hope unsure 
Of fortune’s gifts for wealth that still shall dure: 
O happy race, with so great praises run! ® 


Ralegh’s sonnet in praise of Spenser’s great poem, which he 
calls A Vision upon this Conceit of The Fairy Queen, is (out of 
hundreds) the most adequate contemporary tribute to that 
work, and is itself one of the great sonnets of the language: 


Methought I saw the grave where Laura lay, 
Within that temple where the vestal flame 
Was wont to burn: and, passing by that way, 
To see that buried dust of living fame, 

Whose tomb fair Love and fairer Virtue kept, 

All suddenly I saw the Fairy Queen, 

At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept; 
And from thenceforth those graces were not seen, 
For they this Queen attended; in whose stead 
Oblivion laid him down on Laura’s hearse. . . . 1° 


Evidently (as others have pointed out) Milton was indebted 
to this sonnet when he wrote the great one which begins, “ Me- 
thought I saw my late-espoused saint.” And it gives one a high 
pleasure to know, from the other, more personal, sonnet that 
Ralegh appended to the one from which I have just quoted, 
that this poet—sometimes so like Donne in voice and thought— 
appreciated the incomparableness of The Fairy Queen. “ Of 
me,” says Ralegh to Spenser, 


no lines are lov’d, nor letters are of price, 
Of all which speak our English tongue, but those of thy device.” 


This is a requital, not altogether insufficient, for the many 
testimonials which Spenser has left of his gratitude for Ralegh’s 
friendship and his admiration of his genius; for Spenser’s dedi- 
catory sonnet to Ralegh, and his inscribing of the important 
explanatory letter, “expounding his whole intention in the 
course of ” the Fairy Queen “ to the Right noble, and valorous, 


® Latham, p. 32-34. *° Latham, p. 30. 1 Latham, p. 31. 
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Sir Walter Raleigh knight”; for the winning picture of the 
Shepherd of the Ocean in Colin Clout’s Come Home Again and 
the allegorical warning of Clarion in Muiopotmos; for the stir- 
ring and pathetic scenes in which the squire Timias mirrors the 
loyal chivairy of Sir Walter, and finally for the modest and 
appreciative stanzas, prefatory to the third book of the Fairy 
Queen, in which Spenser praises Ralegh’s poetical tribute to 
Queen Elizabeth at the expense of his own: 


How then shall I, Apprentice of the skill, 
That whylome in diuinest wits did raine, 
Presume so high so stretch mine humble quill? 


But if in liuing colours, and right hew, 
Your selfe you couet to see pictured, 

Who can it doe more liuely, or more trew, 
Then that sweet verse, with Nectar sprinkeled, 
In which a gracious seruant pictured 

His Cynthia, his heauens fairest light ? 
That with his melting sweetnesse rauished, 
And with the wonder of her beames bright, 
My senses lulled are in slomber of delight. 
But let that same delitious Poet lend 

A little leaue vnto a rustick Muse... . 


Ralegh’s Cynthia, his one long poem, we do not really pos- 
sess. It was never printed, and, as Sir Edmund Chambers re- 
minds us, “ was already lost by the middle of the seventeenth 
century.” We can only conjecture, as Sir Edmund does: “ You 
can guess at the theme, with its fine central image of the mis- 
tress swaying the hopes and fears of the lover, as the moon 
sways the ebb and flow of the tides. The lover is both shep- 
herd and mariner; the moon now rides remote and inaccessible 
among the cloud drifts; now descends to hang like a golden 
lamp upon the tree-tops as in that serene Latmian night, when 
Diana came down to sleep with Endymion. We do not know 
what Ralegh made of it; we should gladly know. Spenser tells 
us that it was the music of ‘ the summer’s nightingale.’ ” 

All that we do possess is an addendum of five hundred and 
fifty lines, which somehow fell into Cecil fingers and came to 
light when Hatfield House was gone over. It is not likely that 


12 Chambers, Sir Thomas Wyatt and Some Collected Studies, p. 196. 
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this fragment, composed in profound despair, represents favor- 
ably the merits of the earlier work. It is a cloudy and sombre 
performance, but touched with grandeur and deep feeling. 
The poet. now writes “the thoughts of passed times,” which 


like flames of hell 
Kindled afresh within my memory 
The many dear achievements that befell 
In those prime years and infancy of love 
Which to describe were but to die in writing.” 


He recalls the thrilling uncertainties of his service of Elizabeth 
in the days when he set out 


To seek new worlds for gold, for praise, for glory, 
To try desire, to try love sever’d far. 
When I was gone, she sent her memory, 
More strong than were ten thousand ships of war.'* 


In words that remember Spenser he describes the queen’s 
anger: 
A queen she was to me, no more Belphebe; 
A lion then, no more a milkwhite dove; 
A prisoner in her breast I could not be, 
She did untie the gentle chains of love. 


It’s now an idle labour and a tale 
Told out of time, that dulls the hearer’s ears, 
A merchandise whereof there is no sale.1® 


Mordantly he pictures his present forlorn state: 


But as a body violently slain 

Retaineth warmth although the spirit be gone, 
And by a power in nature moves again, 

Till it be laid below the fatal stone. 


So my forsaken heart, my wither’d mind, 

Widow of all the joys it once possess’d, 
My hopes clean out of sight, with forced wind 

To kingdoms strange, to lands far off, address’d, 
Alone, forsaken, friendless on the shore, 


18 Lines 166-170 (Latham, p. 82, 83). 
14 Lines 61-64. 
15 Lines 327-330, 357-359. 
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With many wounds, with death’s cold pangs embrac’d, 
Writes in the dust, as one that could no more, 
Whom love, and time, and fortune, had defac’d.'* 


In the following stanzas he seems even to prophesy The History 
of the World and the circumstances in which it was written: 


As if, when after Phoebus is descended, 
And leaves a light much like the past day’s dawning, 
And, every toil and labour wholly ended, 
Each living creature draweth to his resting, 
We should begin by such a parting light 
To write the story of all ages past, 
And end the same before th’ approaching night." 


Defiant, volatile, darkly imaginative and jauntily reckless, 
Ralegh as he is manifested in these poems was indeed a man 
after Queen Elizabeth’s heart. The reasons for the immense 
fascination he exerted and the deadly enmities he provoked are 
equally apparent. His poems as a whole are radically different 
from any others in English literature: they can hardly be for- 
gotten by any one who reads them. In a sense they are super- 
ficial; they usually show the surface and not the depths of his 
personality, but their superficiality is impressive and oddly 
sinister. It is the froth that rises where unplumbed waters 
break on adamant. 


3. 


The breadth and depth of Ralegh’s genius are best revealed 
in his prose, into which he put more of his heart and soul than 
went into his brilliant verse—and which alone he intended for 
the English nation and for posterity. The difference is worth 
repeating; it is the difference between the bagpipe and the 
organ. Ralegh was a daring and accomplished master of both. 
The one is dashing, shrill, and provocative; the other of a son- 
orous dignity which few English writers have equalled. One 
famous sentence of Ralegh’s stands in all good anthologies as 
the ne plus ultra of prose eloquence, matchable with the best 
of Sir Thomas Browne or De Quincey: 


O eloquent, just, and mighty Death! whom none could advise, 
thou hast persuaded; what none hath dared, thou hast done; and 


© Lines 73-76, 85-92. 17 Lines 97-103. 
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whom all the world hath flattered, thou only hast cast out of the 
world and despised: thou hast drawn together all the far-stretched 
greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered 
it all over with these two narrow words, Hic jacet!** 


This is the rich and solemn melody to which is set nearly all 
of Ralegh’s formal prose. In his letters we find often the more 
superficial fierceness habitual to the poems. Here, for exam- 
ple, is Elizabeth’s discredited wooer, writing from prison in 
1592 to Sir Robert Cecil: 


My heart was never broken till this day, that I hear the Queen 
goes away so far off,—whom I have followed so many years with so 
great love and desire, in so many journeys, and am now left behind 
her, in a dark prison all alone. . . . I that was wont to behold her 
riding like Alexander, hunting like Diana, walking like Venus, the 
gentle wind blowing her fair hair about her pure cheeks, like a 
nymph; sometime sitting in the shade like a Goddess; sometime 
singing like an angel; sometime playing like Orpheus. Behold the 
sorrow of this world! Once amiss hath bereaved me of all.?® 


And here is the practised and deadly courtier, giving the 
coup de grace to his fallen rival, Essex (again to Cecil, in 
1600) : 


Sir,—I am not wise enough to give you advice, but if you take 
it for a good counsel to relent towards this tyrant, you will repent 
it when it shall be too late. His malice is fixed and will not evapo- 
rate by any your mild courses. For he will ascribe the alteration to 
her Majesty’s pusillanimity and not to your good nature. . . . Lose 
not your advantage; if you do I read your destiny.”° 


This is Ralegh the opportunist and the realist. It is Ralegh 
as his enemies saw him at court, the man of whom Coke could 
venture to say “ Thou hast a Spanish heart, and thyself art a 
spider of Hell.” 

What the gipsy palmists say of the lines of the two hands 
might be said of the two sides of Ralegh’s work. One shows 
the spirit with which he was born, and which never ceased to 
be fundamental in him—a high romantic spirit. The other 
shows what he made himself when under the influence of 


18 History of the World, 1614, p. 669. This sentence, the last but one in the 
book, should be read in connection with the paragraph that precedes it. 
1° Ralegh’s Letters, ed. E. Edwards, 1868, p. 51. 
*° Ibid., p. 222. 
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courtly feud and self-seeking. The lower voice sounds often in 
what he wrote on impulse without view to publication. We 
hear the higher voice when he looks beyond the court and 
writes consciously for posterity. Prose is then his language, 
and he speaks a noble tongue. His greatest prose writings— 
the History of the World, the Discovery of Guiana, and the 
Last Fight of the Revenge—are splendid monuments of his 
romantic spirit. They show him to have been a deeply original 
thinker and moralist, a glorious patriot, and an enthusiastic 
amateur of the marvels of life. 

As a moral philosopher Ralegh is highly impressive. Witness 
his dignified and subtle reasoning against the contemporary 
code of the duello—the practice of duelling over the giving of 
the lie: 


But now for ‘ the lie’ itself, as it is made the subject of all our 
deadly quarrels in effect; to it I say that whosoever giveth another 
man the lie, when it is manifest that he hath lied, doth him no 
wrong at all; neither ought it to be more heinously taken than to 
tell him he hath broken any promise which he hath otherwise 
made. . . . On the other side, he that gives any man the lie, when 
he himself knows that he, to whom it is given, hath not lied, doth 
therein give the lie directly to himself. And what cause have I, if 
I say that the sun shines when it doth shine, and that another 
fellow tells me I lie for it’s midnight, to prosecute such an one to 
death for making himself a foolish ruffian and a liar in his own 
knowledge ? *4 


The Preface to the History of the World contains a praise 
of history worthy of comparison with Sidney’s praise of poetry: 


True it is, that among many other benefits, for which it hath been 
honored; in this one it triumpheth over all humane knowledge, That 
it hath given us life in our understanding, since the world itself had 
life and beginning, even to this day; yea, it hath triumphed over 
time, which besides it nothing but eternity hath triumphed over: 
for it hath carried our knowledge over the vast and devouring 
space of many thousands of years, and given so far and piercing 
eyes to our mind that we plainly behold living now, as if we had 
lived then, that great World, Magni Dei sapiens opus, the wise 
work (saith Hermes) of a great God, as it was then, when but 


new to itself.2? 


"1 History of the World, 1614, p. 468 (Bk. 5, Ch. 3, Sect. 17.2). 
*? Ibid., Preface, sig. A2. 
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With an august eloquence rarely more impressively employed 
Ralegh points the great moral which he derives from the course 
of human history: the folly of ruthless ambition, the fallacy 
of the principle that might makes right. 


For who hath not observed [he asks] ‘ what labor, practice, peril, 
bloodshed, and cruelty the Kings and Princes of the world have 
undergone, exercised, taken on them, and committed, to make 
themselves and their issues masters of the world? And yet hath 
Babylon, Persia, Egypt, Syria, Macedon, Carthage, Rome, and the 
rest no fruit, flower, grass, nor leaf springing upon the face of the 
earth of those seeds. No, their very roots and ruines do hardly 
remain.”° 


In a brilliant survey of English history, he shows how the , 


wages of sin has been death in the cases of Henry I, Edward 
II, Richard II, Henry IV, Henry VI, Richard III, and finally 
Henry VIII: 


Now for King Henry the Eight. If all the pictures and patterns 
of a merciless prince were lost in the world, they might all again be 
painted to the life out of the story of this king. For how many 
servants did he advance in haste (but for what virtue no man 
could suspect), and with the change of his fancy ruined again, no 
man knowing for what offence? To how many others of more 
desert gave he abundant flowers from whence to gather honey, 
and in the end of harvest burnt them in the hive? How many 
wives did he cut off and cast off, as his fancy and affection changed? 
How many princes of the blood . . . with a world of others of all 
degrees . . . did he execute! ... What laws and wills did he 
devise, to establish this kingdom in his own issues! using his sharp- 
est weapons to cut off and cut down those branches which sprang 
from the same root that hiinself did. And in the end (notwithstand- 
ing these his so many irreligious provisions) it pleased God to take 
away all his own, without increase; though for themselves in their 
several kinds all princes of eminent virtue.** 


The History of the World is no more food for the rapid 
reader than John Ruskin’s Modern Painters is; but one can 
hardly dip for as much as half an hour into its amber translu- 
cences without bringing up an idea or an image that will haunt 
the imagination. The eleventh section of the first chapter 
deals with one of the main hinges on which Elizabethan think- 
ing turned: “ Of Fate; and that the Stars have great influence: 


*8 Tbid., sig. A2 verso. ** Tbid., sig. A4’, A5. 
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and that their operations may diversly be prevented or 
furthered.” 


And if we cannot deny [so Ralegh reasons] but that God hath 
given virtues to springs and fountains, to cold earth, to plants and 
stones, minerals, and to the excremental parts of the basest living 
creatures, why should we rob the beautiful stars of their working 
powers? For seeing they are many in number, and of eminent 
beauty and magnitude, we may not think that in the treasury of 
His wisdom, who is infinite, there can be wanting (even for every 
star) a peculiar virtue and operation, as every herb, plant, fruit, and 
flower adorning the face of the earth hath the like. For as these 
were not created to beautify the earth alone, and to cover and 
shadow her dusty face, but otherwise for the use of man and beast, 
to feed them and cure them; so were not those uncountable glorious 
bodies set in the firmament to no other end than to adorn it, but for 
instruments and organs of His divine providence, so far as it hath 
pleased his just will to determine.” 


Yet, though the stars above us may in some sense be held to 
govern our conditions (as Kent says in Lear), it is only by 
working through our own weaknesses; for, says Ralegh, “that 
either the stars or the sun have any power over the minds of 
men immediately, it is absurd to think,” and “he that con- 
tendeth against those enforcements may easily master or resist 
them.” **° And, as ever, he vitalizes and illumines his conclu- 
sion by a daring poetic simile, to the aptness and profundity 
of which a deep pathos is added when one remembers that the 
man writing was at the time the king’s prisoner. 


Lastly, we ought all to know that God created the stars, as He 
did the rest of the Universal, whose influences may be called his 
reserved and unwritten laws. But let us consider how they bind: 
even as the laws of men do; for although the kings and princes of 
the world have by their laws decreed that a thief and a murderer 
shall suffer death; and though their ordinances are daily by judges 
and magistrates (the stars of kings) executed accordingly, yet 
these laws do not deprive kings of their natural or religious com- 
passion, or bind them without prerogative to such a severe execu- 
tion, as that there should be nothing left of liberty to judgment, 
power, or conscience: the law in his own nature being no other than 
a deaf tyrant. But seeing that it is otherwise, and that princes 
(who ought to imitate God in all they can) do sometimes, for 


causes to themselves known, and by mediation, pardon offences 


*5 Ibid., p. 12. 2° Ibid., p. 18. 
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both against others and themselves, it were then impious to take 
that power and liberty from God himself which his substitutes 
enjoy, God being mercy, goodness, and charity itself.?” 


Ralegh’s patriotism was bred in his bone and ripened by his 
experience. For him it was no personal passion simply. The 
incomparable superiority of English soldiers and sailors, man- 
ners and morals, and government were in his view incontro- 
vertible facts to whose truth he had been witness infinite times 
on land and sea. The Englishman who did not prefer his own 
country to all others sinned not merely against duty and right 
feeling. For Ralegh he stood convicted of brutish stupidity as 
well. There must be little in English prose which compares for 
controlled passion with the account which he published in 1591 
of the last fight of his cousin, Sir Richard Grenville: “ A Re- 
port of the Truth of the Fight about the Isles of Azores, this 
last summer, betwixt the Revenge, one of her Majesties Ships, 
and an Armada of the King of Spain.” 

It would be almost an impertinence to dwell long upon this 
work. The whirligig of history has given its truth and its senti- 
ment a renewed validity during the present century. Not only 
is it one of the best examples of patriotic narrative; it is also a 
masterpiece of far-seeing political philosophy. Ralegh’s ar- 
raignment of what we should now call the spirit of Pan-Hispan- 
ianism—of Spanish diplomacy and propaganda, Spanish ambi- 
tion for world-dominion, and Spanish atrocities—said the last 
word on these subjects in the sixteenth century. Three hundred 
and twenty-five years later, with a change of adjective which 
no reader could fail to.make, it became again luminous and 
decisive. 


4. 


Concerning Ralegh’s personal career there is a wealth of 
anecdote and relatively little established fact. Of his early life 
in Devonshire, at Oriel College, at the Inns of Court, and in 
the Huguenot service in France, little is recorded. Tradition 
has it that he and Sidney were together in Walsingham’s house 
in Paris on the night of the St. Bartholomew Massacre (1572). 

The earliest official record of his life in London, discovered 


27 Ibid., p. 14. 
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by the late Mr. Jeaffreson in the Middlesex Sessions Rolls, is 
significant of the man, though it deals but indirectly with him. 
He was already in 1577 keeping boisterous servants at his 
heels, and taking their part when they got themselves into 
trouble. A true bill dated 16 December, 20 Eliz. (1577) gives a 
lively sketch of a nocturnal merriment of the day: 


At Wenloxbarne Co. Midd. at a place called Mount Mill, about 
eight p. m. of the night of the said day, Richard Paunsforthe, 
William Paunsforthe and Giles Harmer, late of London yeomen, 
with seven unknown disturbers of the peace, refused to obey the 
orders of the watchers at Mount Mill aforesaid . . . and with their 
swords drawn threatened the said watchers, calling out to them, 
“Rascals and drunken slaves come an ye dare and we will be your 
deaths”; and that afterwards the said Richard Paunsforthe, 
William Paunsforthe, Giles Harmer and others their companions 
fled from the said watchers, who, together with Anthony Howson 
the constable of Wenlox Barne, pursued them for the purpose of 
arresting them, whereupon the same disturbers of the peace with 
swords drawn assaulted the same watchers, and so handled Anthony 
Howson that his life was despaired of, and then withdrew to the 
house of Clement Rigges yeoman.”* 


The disturbing Pauncefords, it turned out, were servants of 
Walter Ralegh, and the sequel to the liberties they allowed 
themselves with Anthony Howson’s person was Ralegh’s ap- 
pearance before the Justice of the Peace. He is here referred 
to as “ Walter Rawley of Islyngton co. Midd. esq.” and as 
“Walter Rawley esq. of the Court.” 

Two Middlesex court documents of later years deal with 
burglaries which the well known gorgeousness of Ralegh’s ap- 
parel naturally invited. 


26 April, 26 Eliz. 1584. At Westminster, Hugh Pewe “late of 
London gentleman (sic) stole a jewel worth eighty pounds, a hat 
band of pearls worth thirty pounds, and five yards of white silk 
called damask worth three pounds, of the goods and chattels of 
Walter Rawley, esq.” 


1 April, 44 Eliz. (1602) two men “broke burglariously into the 
dwelling-house of Sir Walter Raleighe knt.” at St. Martins in the 


Fields, and stole various articles.”° 


*8 J. C. Jeaffreson, Middlesex County Records, 1. 110. 
*° Jeaffreson, op. cit., pp. 149, 279. 
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There was much about Ralegh which would attract, either to 
his profit or his damage, the attention of those who held lightly 
the sovereignty of the law. There was much likewise to excite 
the suspicion of the ultra-conservative. It is clear that he was, 
like Marlowe, a brilliant and daring talker, with a dangerous 
propensity for employing his subtle intelligence in informal 
argument about religion and politics. In June, 1594, he is said 
to have sat up all night discussing theology with a condemned 
Jesuit. Another Jesuit, Father Joseph Cresswell,®° was appalled 
by his influence on the young. He speaks of “Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s school of atheism . . . and of the diligence used to 
get young gentlemen to this school wherein both Moses and 
our Saviour, the Old and New Testament, are jested at, and 
the scholars taught among other things to spell God back- 
wards.” 

The Puritans and the country parsons were no less shocked 
than the Jesuits. In March, 1594, a commission for causes 
ecclesiastical was sent to Cerne Abbas in Ralegh’s county of 
Dorset, to administer a formidable interrogatory to various 
witnesses. The questions were in part: 


1. Whom do you know, or have heard to be suspected of Athe- 
ism, or Apostacy? ... 


2. Whom do you know, or have heard, that have argued or 
spoken against, or as doubting, the Being of any God? or what or 
where God is? And to sweare by God, adding, if there be a God, 
or such like... ? 


A long list of church wardens, curates, and parsons testified— 
chiefly one Ralph Ironside, minister of Winterborne, whose 
name has a Cromwellian ring, and who offered a “ Relation of 
the Disputation had at Sir George Trenchard’s table between 
Sir Walter Raleigh, M. Carew Raleigh, and M. Ironside . . . 
written by himself and delivered to the Commissioners upon 
his Oath.” 


Wednesday sevennight before the Assizes, summer last, I came to 
Sir George Trenchard’s in the afternoon. . . . There were then 


8°T identify this author, who called himself ‘ Philopater,’ with Cresswell rather 
than Parsons (as is usually done) on the evidence of Sir Edward Coke at Garnet’s 
trial. Cf. True & Perfect Relation, etc., 1606 (S. T. C. 11618), sig. Ql verso. 
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with the knight, Sir Walter Ralegh, Sir Ralph Horsey, Mr. Carew 
Ralegh. . . . Towards the end of supper, some loose speeches of 
Mr. Carew Ralegh’s being gently reproved by Sir Ralph Horsey. 
... Mr. Ralegh demands of me what danger he might incur by 
such speeches. . . . ‘Soul,’ quoth Mr. Carew Ralegh, ‘what is 
that?’ ‘ Better it were,’ said I, ‘ that we would be careful how the 
souls might be saved than to be curious in finding out the essence.’ 
And so keeping silence, Sir Walter requests me that for their in- 
struction I would answer to the question that before by his brother 
was proposed unto me. ‘I have been’ (saith he) ‘a scholar some 
time in Oxford; I have answered under a bachelor of art and had 
talk with divers; yet hitherunto in this point (to wit, what the 
reasonable soul of man is) have I not by any been resolved.’ 


Ironside replied in highly vague theological phrases, to which 
Ralegh objected as obscure and intricate. 


‘Yea but what is this Ens Entrum?’ saith Sir Walter. I answered, 
‘It is God,’ and being disliked as before, Sir Walter wished that 
grace might be said, ‘for that,’ quoth he, ‘is better than this 
disputation.’ * 


Nothing definite seems to have come of the inquiry at Cerne. 
Ralegh was in 1594 too large a game for the toils which might 
safely be set for Marlowe and for Kyd, and the deposers in his 
case lacked temerity to press their charges. Pusillanimous as it 
is, their testimony gives us our clearest glimpse of Ralegh’s 
mind as it exhibited itself in conversation. Here evidently the 
wasplike sting of the lyrics and the bold speculative wisdom of 
The History of the World were combined with an incessant 
intellectual curiosity that drove him to suck the brains of all 
he met. 


5. 


The great task of Elizabethan romanticism was to expand 
the world in which men live—the world of the senses and the 
world of the spirit. Imagination and courage are the striking 
qualities of the four chief leaders of the movement. In these 
qualities Ralegh was certainly not the least. The fortunes of 
his life register the rise and decline of the Elizabethan spirit, 
for of Ralegh is true the precise converse of Macaulay’s famous 


*1 Professor G. B. Harrison has recently printed all the papers in this case in 
Appendix 8 of his edition of Willobie his Avisa. 
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estimate of Bacon: “Whom the wise Queen Elizabeth dis- 
trusted and the foolish King James honored and advanced.” 
Much as Ralegh resembled Sidney and Spenser, he resembled 
Marlowe more. Marlowe was a dozen years the younger, and 
he quite lacked the patriotic ardor which was so flaming in 
Ralegh, Sidney, and Spenser. But otherwise there was a re- 
markable affinity between the two men. They had perhaps the 
two most marked individualities of their time. No other Eng- 
lishman of the sixteenth century displayed so magnificent an 
appreciation of the marvels of terrestrial exploration; nor did 
any other before Milton venture so brilliantly into extra-cosmic 
space. The imagination that executed and described the Dis- 
covery of Guiana was of the same gorgeous pattern as that 
which traced the march of Tamburlaine and followed the 
argosies of Barabas. The “ atheism ”—which we might now 
call higher criticism—that framed the teachings of the History 
of the World is of the same brand as that which produced the 
morality of Doctor Faustus. In Ralegh’s “ school of atheism ” 
Marlowe seems indeed to have been one of the chief professors, 
on the evidence of Richard Cholmley, who confessed that he 
was persuaded by Marlowe’s reasons to become an atheist, and 


saith and verily believeth that one Marlowe is able to show more 
sound reasons for Atheism than any divine in England is able to 
give to prove Divinity, and that Marlowe told him that he hath 
read the Atheist lecture to Sir Walter Ralegh and others.** 


That there was a real exchange of ideas between Ralegh and 
Marlowe is hardly to be doubted. Hariot, whom Kyd names 
among Marlowe’s special friends, is mentioned in the Baines 
charges against Marlowe as “ Sir Walter Ralegh’s man,” and 
is again referred to in the Dorsetshire inquiry as one of the 
preachers of atheism: “ one Herriott, attendant on Sir Walter 
Ralegh, hath been convented before the Lords of the Council 
for denying the resurrection of the body.” This was the man 
who wrote “ A brief and true report of the new found land of 
Virginia . . . made in English by Thomas Hariot, servant to 
the above named Sir Walter.” When printed at Frankfurt-on- 


32T. Brooke, Life of Marlowe, p. 65. “Read the Atheist lecture” is academic 
terminology for “ offered formal instruction in atheism.” 
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the-Main in 1590, the book was embellished with copper plates 
illustrating life among the aborigines of America, and by a dedi- 
cation to Ralegh from the engraver which proves amusingly 
how far Sir Walter’s fame had out-travelled the ability to write 
good English. “ Sir,” says the artist, 


seeing, that the parte of the Worlde, which is betwene the FLorma 
and the Cap Breton nowe nammed ViraintA, to the honneur of 
yours most souueraine Layde and Queene Exizaserz, hath ben 
discouuerd by yours meanes. And great chardges. And that your 
Collonye hath been theer established to your great honnor and 
prayse, and noe lesser proffit vnto the common welth: Yt ys good 
raison that euery man euertwe [exert ?] him selfe for to showe the 
benefit which they haue receue of yt. Therefore, for my parte I 
haue been always Desirous for to make yow knowe the good will that 
I haue to remayne still your most humble saruant. I haue thincke 
that I cold faynde noe better occasion to declare yt, than taking 
the paines to cott in copper (the most diligentye and well that wear 
in my possible to doe) the Figures which do Leuelye represent the 
forme and maner of the Inhabitants of thesame countrye... . 
Moreouer I haue thincke that the afore said figures wear of greater 
commendation, If somme Histoire which traitinge of the com- 
modites and fertillitye of the said countrye weare Ioyned with the- 
same, therefore haue I serue miselfe of the rapport which Thomas 
Hariot hath lattely sett foorth, and haue causse them booth togither 
to be printed for to dedicated vnto you, as a thinge which by reigtte 
dooth allreadye apparteyne vnto you. .. . And soe I comitt you 
vnto the almyhttie, from Franckfort the first of Apprill 1590. 


Your most humble seruant 


Tueoporvs de Bry. 


No dweller in the New World can feel cold to Ralegh’s 
achievement or personality. A memorial window in the Church 
of St. Margaret at Westminster, ennobled by Lowell’s lovely 
quatrain, testifies the fact; and Americans may well take leave 
of this many-sided genius, with his many foes and many faults, 
in the terms in which old Thomas Churchyard saluted him 
upon the publication of The Discovery of Guiana in 1596: ** 


*° This is the last poem in Churchyard’s Cherishing, 1596. 
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A Commendation to all those that either by Invention of Wit, 
Study of Mind, Travel of Body, Expenses of Purse, or Hazard of TV 
Life, seeks the Advancement of their Prince and Country. 
The world throughout breeds men of sundry kinds, 
Some of great sprite, great skill, and deep engine, Mave 
Some mean and base, and some of noble minds, 
Some gross of wit, and some most rare and fine, stances 
As gifts of grace and nature shapes them forth impetus 
To show themselves in actions men of worth. various 
‘ ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ‘ of the A 
But such that seeks for fame in foreign place, ser Allu 
Forsakes great ease and wealth where they were bred, Spenser 
Are special men, and do deserve more grace diate su 
Than all the rest, whatever may be said. the rapi 
Then step in place, Sir Watter RAWLEGH, now, ae 
Show forth thy face among the worthiest sort. PROJ 
Thy travel long, thy charge and labor through, to drav 
Crowns thy great pains with praise and good report. imitatio 
Bid envy blush, for virtue hits the white, to have 
Malice may bark, but hath no power to bite. In th 
World babbles much, but wit doth all behold, elegy, 7 
The touchstone must at length try out the gold. i h 
Who reads his book and weighs what he hath done ew 
Shall sound his fame as far as shines the sun. this an 
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TWO SPENSERIAN IMITATIONS, BY “T. W.” 
By Freperick Harp 


More than a casual or curious interest attaches to early in- 
stances of the influence of Spenser, in view of the increased 
impetus given to studies in Spenser’s reputation and fame by 
various recent publications, and particularly by the activities 
of the Modern Language Association “ Committee for a Spen- 
ser Allusion Book.” We know, of course, the general fact of 
d, Spenser’s literary importance to his contemporaries and imme- 
diate successors; but we shall only learn the full significance,— 
the rapidity, the extent, and the quality—of his influence by a 
cooperative study of the problem. As one contribution toward 
a project which has already made substantial progress, I wish 
to draw attention to two particular instances of Spenserian 
imitation early in the seventeenth century, which happen also 
to have some significance on other grounds. 

In the present paper I shall (1) comment upon an unnoticed 
elegy, The Lamentation of Melpomene, for the death of Bel- 
phaebe ...3; (2) point out certain interrelationships between 
this and other poems in the “ Farewell, Elizabeth—Hail, 
James!” group; and (3) illustrate the permeation of Spen- 
serian ideas and expression in a quasi-philosophical poem which 
was printed at the conclusion of The Optick Glasse of Humors, 
ascribed to Thomas Walkington. 


I 


The Lamentation of Melpomene, for the death of Belphaebe 
our late Queene. With a Ioy to England for our blessed King. 
By T. W. Gentleman.’ is, as the full title indicates, one of the 
numerous poems which, mingling the motives of sorrow and 
joy, bewailed the passing of Elizabeth and gave a cheerful wel- 
come to James. It has been observed that, in combining these 
two themes, the poets were inclined to descant more elaborately 
upon the latter. Henry Chettle, with something of a cynical 





1Imprinted at London by W. W hite] for C. K.[night] at the sigue of the Holy 
Lambe in S. Paules Church-yarde. 1603. 
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asperity, complains that “I see none, or at least past one or 
two that have sung any thing since her departure worth the 
hearing; and of them they that are best able, scarce remember 
her Maiestie;” he is reminded of Spenser’s complaint that “a 
liberal Mecaenus long since dying, was immediately forgotten, 
euen by those that liuing most laboured to aduance his fame; ” 
and at the beginning of his funeral song Chettle charges that 
none of the poets now 


seeke her name to raise, 
That liuing hourely striu’d to sing her praise.” 


The author of the Lamentation of Melpomene, while escap- 
ing the general charge of neglecting his mistress’ memory, 
must fall into that class of mourners who, in Chettle’s opinion, 
were scarcely “ worth the hearing; ” for his elegy is feebly in- 
spired. Yet there are some curious points about the work and 
its history that deserve attention, especially since it has escaped 
any notice beyond the fact of its existence, either by bibliog- 
raphers* or by Spenser scholars. 

For a long period, indeed, the poem was entirely lost; but it 
was uncovered in 1867, by Charles Edmonds, who found it in 
the back lumber-room of the manor of Lamport, where it had 
lain since the middle of the 17th century. This discovery, 
known as the “Isham Find,” brought to light a number of 
extraordinarily rare and valuable Elizabethan books.* Along 
with works of greater importance there were found copies of 
the following items, which relate to the same subject as that 
of the Lamentation of Melpomene: (1) The Poores Lamenta- 
tion for the Death of our late dread Soueraigne the Princesse 
Elizabeth, London, for Thomas Pavier, 1603; (2) Thomas 
Greene’s A Poet’s Vision, and a Princes Glorie, 1603; (3) 


2? Englandes Mourning Garment (1603); reprinted in Harleian Misc. (1813) 8. 
524-546. It is well known that Chettle’s complaints are lodged against a notable 
list of Elizabethan poets, including Daniel, Drayton, Warner, Chapman, Jonson, 
and Shakespeare. See Harold Jenkins, Henry Chettle, Lond., 1934, p. 51. 

8 It is listed in Pollard and Redgrave, Short-Title Catalogue, No. 24918. Since this 
article was accepted for publication Miss Dorothy Atkinson’s valuable Edmund 
Spenser: A Bibliographical Supplement (Baltimore, 1937) has appeared. In the 
“ Addenda” to that work the Lamentation is noted (p. 219) with a page-reference 
list of Spenser parallels, by Professor F. M. Padelford. 

“See Robert Edmund Graves, “ The Isham Books,” Bibliographica, Lond., 1897, 
3. 418-429. 
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Samuel Rowlands’s Ave Caesar, God saue the King. The ioy- 
full Ecchoes of loyall English hartes, entertayning his Maiesties 
late arriuall in England, 1603; (4) Thomas Newton’s Atro- 
potion Delion, or, The death of Delia, 1603; (5) Drayton’s ode 
To the Maiestie of King James, 1603; (6) Henry Petowe’s 
Elizabetha quasi viuens, Eliza’s Funerall, 1603; (7) John Fen- 
ton’s King James His Welcome to London, 1603. Almost all 
of these items are of excessive rarity, and, as I have said, the 
Lamentations of Melpomene is known only in this single copy. 
At the dispersal of the Isham books this went to Britwell 
Court, and was subsequently purchased for the Huntington 
Library.” 

The volume is a quarto, containing the title-page as de- 
scribed, a prefatory page with an eight-line epigrammatic 
poem, without title or signature, the sense of which is con- 
tained in the last two lines: 


Therefore I care not who finde fault, let who list laugh 
and scoffe: 

Let him that likes it, reed the same: he that disliks, 
looke off. 


There follow the twelve pages devoted to the poem proper, 
which is in iambic pentameter couplets throughout its 268 
lines, except for one (probably accidental) alexandrine. The 
running account which follows will serve to give the contents 
of the poem, as well as fair samples of its poetry. 

The first part consists of a long soliloquy spoken by the grief- 
stricken Melpomene, who seeks some fit place in which to 
mourn: 


O In what vncoth place or gloomie Cell, 

Shall sad Melpomenes tragicke spirit dwell? 

The chearful day torments my chearles hart, 

And euery splendent star woundes like a dart. 

If euer Muse had cause to mourne in deed, 

Now fits the time: and now the hart should bleed: 

Now should each member ioyne itself in one, 

And make a symphacie of griefe, and mone. [Sig. A iii.] 


58 The Trustees of the Huntington Library have courteously given me permission 
to reprint portions of the poem in this article. 
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for, 
The chast Belphaebe is of life depriu’de, 
Merrour of Chastetie, when shee suruiu’de: 
Shee like a Rose mong’st many weedes was placed, 
They grace’d by her, and shee by them disgraced. 
Therefore the Fates suppos’d the earth too bace 
To succour one of such immortall race: 
And for a plague to men sent meager Death, 
To take away her sweete Ambrosian breath. 
What hart so hardie? (if it mortall beene) After : 
But will lament the death of such a Queene, Messer 
Which like a Goddesse, not an earthly creature, regime 
Appeared both in hauiour, and in feature. [Sig. A iii’.] to the 


 » SS... Ok 2 Gee Pen 


There follows a character sketch, which is summed up in the 
lines: 

Dianas sister Lady of the day, 

From earth to heauen hath tane her speedy way; 


Second to none in Wisedome sure was shee, 
The Queene she was of true feminitie. [Sig. A iiii.] 


The wish is expressed that Belphoebe might be translated from 
heaven to Parnassus, 


And that from Jowes great Court she were accited, 
And with my sisters in pure zeale vnited. [Sig. A iiii.] 


a Ree ns gD fed feel feed feed FH be feel Oe 1 


Since this cannot be, Melpomene decides to forsake Parnassus. 


Tle trauerse through the world in Pilgrimage, 

And vnder-take Belphaebes Patronage; 

Ile massecar my selfe, lament, and mone, comes 

Whil’st there remaines no day to tell but one, 

In the remotest place from any wight, 

Where neither Sunne nor Moone do lend their light: 
[Sig. A iiii’.] This 

up the 

Sadde Canticles, of her immortall prayse, mene i 

Who lyuing, blest the world with golden dayes. greatly 

Both Peace and Iustice flourish’d in her age: 

Such was her foresight, such her counsaile sage, 

If Vertue, Learning, Manners, Beautie, Witte, 

Immortall fame to mortall creatures gitte, [Sig. A iiii’.] 

Thrice happie shee, for these in her remainde, 

As in her course of life was well explainde: & This 

Morata should her surname be by right, 


Having 
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For shee with manners was most richly dight. 

Her body was a Temple, where did raigne 

The true tipes of a vertuous Soueraigne. 

Shee vtterly detested Romaine Lawes, 

The Popish Relickes, and the olde Priestes Sawes: 
The Trueth she honour’d with vntaunted minde, 
And with Trueths girdle did her Loynes combinde. 


[Sig. Bi] 


After a while Melpomene calls upon Somnus and “ Death’s 
Messenger” to spread the sad tidings throughout “ Pluto’s 
regiment.” Fame is summoned also, and ordered to give voice 
to the universal woe: 


Mount winged Fame, and furrow through the aire, 
Make Heauen resound with echoes of dispaire: 
Proclayme sadde tydinges of this lucklesse chaunce, 
And with thy Trumpe awake dull ignoraunce. 

Sound loude, for he is deafe, and nothing knowes, 

He neuer greeues nor pines at anyes woes, 

He sets, and neither stirres, nor speakes whole dayes. 
He answeres none, nor mindes what any sayes. 

Not farre from Lethe this aged Sire doth dwell, 

This Lethe a spacious Riuer is in Hell, 

Whose nature is to dull the Memorie 

Of those that drinke thereof; or dwelleth bie.® 

Fame spread thy winges in Heauen, in Earth, in Hell, 
To euery mister wite, her downefall tell. [Sig. B iii.] 


Having lamented for some two hundred lines, the muse be- 
comes prostrated, and is ready to welcome death. 


Die hart with sorrow and eternall paine, 
Vnlesse Belphaebe do reuiue againe. [Sig. B iii.] 


This concludes the soliloquy. From this point the poet takes 
up the narrative in the third person. He relates how Melpo- 
mene is missed on Parnass Hill, and how the other muses are 
greatly disturbed. 


Some in a furie rent their golden lockes, 
Some hang’d the head, some stampt, the brest sde knockes. 


[Sig. B iiiv,] 


5> This description of Ignorance is possibly a reminiscence of Spenser’s portrait 
of Ignaro, Faerie Queene 1. 8. 30-34. 
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It is here that we make the discovery that at least two of the 
nine muses are male, namely Melpomene and Terpsichore; for 
the muses hold a secret synod in which it is decided to send 
Terpsichore to inquire after his tragic brother. Terpsichore at 
first meets with no success, but 


At last directed by the powers Divine, 

He saw whereas the wandring Muse did pine: 

Goodly he louted, and soone him bespake, 

That to Parnassus he would iourney make. 

To take possession of his long voyde place, 

And liue among’st the rest of heauenly race. [Sig. B iii’.] 
Melpomene to him made no reply, 

But like a sencelesse stone vpon the ground did lie, 
Terpsicore with speed flew backe againe, 

And tolde the Muses of their brothers paine, 

Which he left speechlesse on the frigorous ground, 

Either quite dead, or in a deadly sound. [Sig. B iiii.] 


At once the muses in great amazement fly to the dwelling of 
the Destinies. After consultation with the Fates, they all re- 
pair to earth, find their brother, and, having rubbed his tem- 
ples, they cheer him with the information which they have 
gained from the Destinies. 


The Fates (quoth they) in priuate so decreed, [Sig. B iiii.] 
That she for whom thou weep’st, by death should bleed, 
And they which by deaths cruell hand are slaine, 

Nor sigthes, nor singulfes can reduce againe:® 

And know, the Fates haue seated in her place, 

Though not a Woman, yet of heauenly race, 

A goodly KING, to be earthes Soueraigne: 

Which Iustice, Peace, and Vertue, will maintaine. 

Then ioy anew, recall thy wonted rest: 

The Fates were kinde, that thee from death hath blest. 


[Sig. B iiiiv] 
The poem comes to a swift conclusion in the following eight 
lines: 


These wordes, his woe did somewhat mittigate, 
And he assum’d againe his former state: 


®*Note the misprint (?) singulf for singult. Spenser uses this rare word four 
times (F.Q. 3. 6. 12; 5. 6. 18, Tears Muses 232; Col. Clout 168) and in each 
case the word is misprinted in the original editions. NED. notes the next use of 
the word as by William Browne, in Brit. Pastorals. 
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With winges of ioy they furrowed through the skie, 

And soone ariued at Parnassus hie: 

Where now each Muse enioyes his hartes content, 
Spending the time in wanton meriment: 

Thankes be to those auspicious powers aboue, 

That hath established this concordant loue. ([Sig. B iiii’.] 


Noticeable at once is the slight amount of praise given to 
King James. In this respect the poem differs greatly from 
other surviving examples of the genre, in which the magnifi- 
cence of the King is regularly set forth in large proportion. 
Even Chettle, in the poem which reprobates the neglect of 
Elizabeth, gives James a goodly share of adulation. 

I shall forego further critical comment upon the poem in 
this place. T. W.’s effort to achieve the touch of Spenser is, I 
think, quite obvious; and his weaknesses, including the use of 
certain ink-horn terms, are equally apparent. 


I 


Certain interesting connections appear between T. W.’s poem 
and other elegies written in the same year. As is already 
known, Spenserian influence and allusion occur in several of 
these: for example, in Chettle’s Mourning Garment ;* in John 
Lane’s An Elegie upon the Death of . . . our. late Soveraigne 
Elizabeth;* and in Richard Niccols’ Epicedium. A Funeral 
Oration.’ Of the several elegies which contain passages of spe- 
cific reference to contemporary poets besides Spenser, two 
appear to allude to the Lamentation of Melpomene, namely 
Chettle’s poem, already referred to, and John Fenton’s King 
James his Welcome to London. 

From Chettle’s reference we may infer that T. W.’s poem 
was written immediately after Elizabeth’s death; for Chettle’s 
own work was entered in the Stationers’ Register on 25 April, 
1603, three days before the Queen’s funeral. The reference in 
question occurs toward the end of the passage addressed to his 
fellow-poets. He had complimented “ Hero’s last Musaeus ” 
(Henry Petowe) , and continues, 


7 See Carpenter’s Reference Guide to Edmund Spenser, p. 234. 
® Tbid., p. 242. 
® Ibid., p. 246. 
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And thou that scarce hast fligd thy infant muse 
(I vse thine owne word) and commend thee best, 
In thy proclayming James: 


but, he adds, 


the rest misvse 
The name of Poetry, with lines vnblest; 
Holding the Muses to be masculine.’° 


Apparently Chettle’s admonition to his fellow-poets to sing 
Eliza’s praises took effect in the case of Petowe. He had wel- 
comed James in Englands Caesar, which he calls “ the inven- 
tion of an infant wit,” and it is to this phrase that Chettle 
seems to refer in the first line above quoted. Possibly Petowe 
then wrote his Elizabetha Quasi Vivens, Eliza’s Funerall as a 
result of his friendly critic’s suggestion. By this time, at any 
rate, there was no dearth of elegies on the Queen, as is evident 
from Petowe’s “ Induction.” * 

Much more generous toward his fellow-elegiasts is John 
Fenton, whose King James His Welcome to London was a part 
of the Isham collection, as we have seen. It is curious that, of 
the eight poems of the “ hail and farewell ” kind in the Isham 
group, Fenton alludes to four. The lines in question occur 
toward the end of his poem, where, addressing King James, 
he says, 


All crie God saue thee: Poets with their quil’s, 
To welcome thee, haue showne their chiefest skils. 


He then lists what he regards as representative examples: 


Anon heroyicke art-man, more to grace thee, 
on ~~ discent, with former a doth a thee. 


Siti bids no neerney in Sena name, 
In thy ariuall another tells the same. 
Another with great ioy doth gladly sing, 


si oe D 1. (Italics my own.) 

The last of many, yet not the least of all, 

Sing I a heavie dirdge for our late quenne .. . 
With her in heaven remaines her fame; on earth 
Each moderne poet that can make a verse 

Writes of Eliza, even at their muses birth: 

Then why not I weepe on Eliza’s herse? 

—Harleian Misc. (1813), 10. 335. 
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His aue Caesar: or God saue the King, 

Another in Melpomenes weeping teares, 

Euen at thy name abandons former feares. 

Another cries out against Atropos, 

For sweete Elizaes death, and Delias losse. 

Yet ioying in thee, another all to torne, 

Greets thee’n a garment thats by shepheards worne. 
A proper worke of learned Poetry! 

Of Oratory: Proase! and Heraldry! *? 


Although he names no names, certain identifications are highly 
probable, I think, from the context, especially where he uses 
title-words. The first two lines are applicable to Drayton’s ode 
To the Maiesty of King James (which contains a genealogical 
copper-plate showing the King’s descent from Edward IV). 
My other identifications, in order, are the anonymous Englands 
Welcome to James ... King of England; Anthony Nixon’s 
Elizaes Memoriall, King James his Arrival; Samuel Rowlands’ 
Ave Caesar, God saue the King ...; The Lamentation of 
Melpomene ...; Thomas Newton’s Atropoion Delion, or, 
The death of Delia. The last three lines almost certainly refer 
to Chettle’s Englandes Mourning Garment: Worne here by 
plaine Shepheardes . . . , which contains poetry, oratory, prose, 
and heraldry (this last in the description of the “ true manner 
of Elizabeths Funerall”’). This group may surely be regarded 
as typical. My present interest is only to note that the Lamen- 
tations appears to have been sufficiently well known to attract 
contemporary notice within the body of the group. Those who 
may be interested in a further study of this fugitive literature 
will find a rich collection of it (including all the titles I have 
mentioned in this paper) at the Huntington Library. 


Ill 


I am unable to offer any conclusive solution to the problem 
of authorship of the Lamentations of Melpomene. Of some 
twenty-odd writers whose initials qualify them for considera- 
tion, however, there is one who deserves our attention, aside 
from the question of possible authorship. This is “T. W., 
Master of Arts,” the author of The Optick Glasse of Humors, 


12 Sig. C 4. See comment upon this passage by Mrs. Kathleen Tillotson, TLS, 
August 14, 1937, p. 592; also my note TLS, December 25, 1937, p. 980. 
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a book of considerable interest for students of Elizabethan 
psychology.’* Although this work is signed only with the ini- 
tials, it is generally, and I think correctly, ascribed to Thomas 
Walkington, a fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge.’* This 
rare precursor of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy has been 
noticed for its Chaucer allusions (of which it contains three) , 
and for its quotation from “a moderne english poet of good 
note ”—which is a couplet from Love’s Labours Lost.°> There 
is also a reference to Marlowe’s description of Leander; **° and 
an allusion to Acrasia as one of the enemies of temperance, 


18 First edition, 1607, copies of which are in the Huntington and Bodleian 
libraries. Other editions, Oxford, 1631 ?; London, 1639, and 1663. 

4 See article in DNB. Falconer Madan wrote, “The proof of authorship is not 
clear, but the fact seems generally accepted, and Walkington was certainly a 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. The book has also been attributed to 
Tho. Wilbie and T. Wombwell, according to Bohn’s Lowndes.”—The Early Oxford 
Press, Oxford, 1895, pp. 160-161. 

One of Walkington’s signed works is a sermon called Salomon’s Sweete Harpe 
. . . Cambridge, 1608. Considering the differences in subject-matter, the style of 
this work is close to that of the Optick Glasse. Without going deeply into the 
question here, I submit the following parallel expressions which I have noted in 
the two works: 


“Thou maist say peraduenture, that in this I haue imitated the Amygdala, or 
Almon tree in Plinie: that so hastely buds and bringes forth her fruit: or like the 
Lapwing beeing lately hatched, I do run as it were with the shell on my head, that 
I haue soared also aboue my pitch .. .” 

—Optick Glasse, Epistle “To the Reader.” 

“Plinie writes of the Almond tree that it buds in January, and brings forth 
fruit in March: to which these [“‘ Lapwing ” preachers, who “ will needes flie before 
they be flidge ”] may be likened.” 

—Salomon’s Sweete Harpe, Sig. D 8. 
Weane thou thy appitite while it is young, 
Lest that, it surfeting thy state impaire, 
With that two-fold port-cullis of thy tongue. 
—Poem at close of Optick Glasse, Sig. M 6. 
[From a passage on prudence in speech]: 

“We know nature hath set a double portcullis before our tongue, (our lips, our 
teeth) . . . Thus also is the tongue as a guiltie prisoner . . . that it should not 
breake out in blasphemie against God, against man, against his own soule.” 

—Salomon’s Sweete Harpe, Sigs. D 3—D 8 verso. 


15 Miss Lily B. Campbell has also quoted Walkington’s description of the man 
of sanguine temperament, with an interesting application of it to the character of 
Hamlet. See her Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes, Cambridge, 1930, pp. 112-113. 

16 His gate is sage and graue, not affected and strouting like a stage-plaier: 
his whole body (as Marlo sayth of Leander) as straight as Cerces wande. . . .” 
—Fol. 80, verso. 
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which, so far as I am aware, has not been noted.” It is not 
surprising, then, that Walkington was himself something of a 
writer of verse. Two of his poems are signed. These are con- 
tributions to Cambridge memorial volumes to Elizabeth and 
James, one in Latin, the other in English.’* 

Walkington’s third poem, which will now occupy us, forms 
the concluding section of the Optick Glasse of Humors, and is 
entitled simply “The Close.” It constitutes a sort of poetical 
summary of the teachings of the book. It consists of twenty- 
nine six-line stanzas, four lines riming alternately, with con- 
cluding couplet. In some respects it resembles Sir John Davies’ 
Nosce Teipsum, John Davies of Hereford’s Microcosmos, and 
other examples of the type. 

There are a number of Spenserian suggestions in the poem, 
aside from the general topic, which is that of the contest be- 
tween Ratio (Anima) in her turret and the besieging enemies 
of temperance, as will be seen from the following passages. 
Of man he says, 


His comely body is a beautious Inne, 
Built fairely to the owners princely minde, 
Where wandring vertues lodge oft lodg’d with sinne, 
Such pilgrims kindest entertainment find. 
An Inne, said I, O no that name’s unfit, 
Sith there stay not a night, but dwell in it. 


The heavens are full of sadder anguishment 

That they inioy not such a worthy wight, 

The earth is full of dreary languishment, 

That heauens enuy her that is hers by right. 
The Sunne that striues all day with him for grace, 
At night for shame is faine to shroud his face. 


Faire Cinthia’s often in the pining waine, 
When she inioyes not his society, 
And eft her glory is at full againe, 


17Tn a passage on the sanguine temperature: “If we note the mighty potentates 
that rebell and wage warre against him, to ruinate his kingdome: as Acrasia, Anger, 
Inedia [Invidia?]: all incontinence and intemperance of Bacchus, Ceres and 
Venus, Care, Famine, and the like. If we poise all these together & many moe we 


cannot but imagin that ... hee which is possessed with a sanguine pure com- 
plection is graced with the princeliest and best of all.”—-Fol. 57, verso. 
18 Threno-Thriambeuticon . .., Cambridge, 1603; and Sorrowes Toy ..., 


Cambridge, 1603. Both of these collections are reprinted in Nichol’s Prog. Eliz., 
1805, vol. 3. 
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When he but daines to view her diety, finds : 
Whilom invelloped in misty cares and n 





She now displayes her bright discheuild hairs. tory ] 
Looke as the sable night with ietty hew, 
In darknes muffles vp the gladsome day, 
And Cynthia in her clowdy cell doth mew, 
Lest she the nights fowle visage should bewray 
So noisome riot rising as a dampe . 
Doth quite extinguish reasons burning lampe. With 
where 
Reason’s “ fair’st turret” is surrounded by a “triple wall.” 
The first is made of Elephantine tooth 
Strongly compact, his figure circular, Ss 
The wall rougheast, and yet the worke is smooth, 
The fairest things not euer obiect are. Otl 
So clowdy curtaines drawne ore th’azurd skie fondr 
(As eylids) couer Phoebus slumbring eye. eft, u 
The other twaine are not so strongly pight, toar 
They rather serue for comely decencie of rit 
And teach vs that a prince within doth sit, drow: 
Enthron’d in pompe in highest maiesty. .. . we og 
The wall which framed is of iuory bee 
A glorious double casement doth containe: 
Each answering both in vniformity, 
And both the fairest obiects entertaine: 
The opticke nerues be galleries wherein, Ih 
The soule doth walke and these free obiects win. nor d 
Within this pallace wall a Goddesse pure enter 
Whom Ratio all the learned schoolemen call, of Sp 
Closely her selfe within doth heare immure, had 1 
A goddesse sober, wise, celestiall: idea 
Who sitting, though within her regall chaire, hi ? 
Oft head-strong appetites her ouerbeare. “F a 
re 
A few lines further along there occurs the expression I have the t 
already mentioned—“ That two-fold portcullis of thy tongue ” bow - 
—which refers to the lips, as in Faerie Queene 2. 9. 24, where pome 
a “faire portcullis” did incline to the “ doubly-disparted ” in th 
gate (the mouth), addex 
With comely compasse, and compacture strong, Towe 
Neither unseemly short, nor yet exceeding long. Th 
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finds much in the poem that is reminiscent of Spenser’s manner 
and mannerism. Close in mood, also, is the following exclama- 
tory passage: 


Ay me! so faire a Fort to be throwne downe, 
That is so faire, no lenger time may last; 

That lust should be impald with reasons crowne, 
That rav’nous Riot should this pallace waste: 


With this compare another passage from Faerie Queene 2. 9, 
where Spenser voices a characteristic complaint: 


But O great pitty that no lenger time 
So goodly workmanship should not endure 
Soon it must turne to earth; no earthly thing is sure. 


Other Spenserian affinities may be seen in Walkington’s 
fondness for studied archaisms like wonne, hight, dight, wight, 
eft, whilom, hent, eath; in his disposition to force an archaism 
to a rime, as where he rimes pight with sit; in his employment 
of riming nouns like languishment, anguishment, meriment, 
drearyment, ornament, wonderment; and finally, a Spenserian 
suggestion in a passage where “ luxurie” is described as a 


Phrensy of appetite blinde Cupids ginne 
To catch our brain-sicke Amorette’s in. 


I have not attempted an exhaustive series of parallels here, 
nor do I think that such a list would be either necessary or 
entertaining. Walkington is no slavish imitator, and his echoes 
of Spenser are such as might be expected from one poet who 
had read and assimilated a greater, and had caught here an 
idea, and there a trick of speech, a mannerism, or gesture of 
his author. 

From the quotations cited, I think it is apparent that of 
the two main poems here considered, the one which makes a 
bow to Spenser in its title (I mean the Lamentation of Mel- 
pomene ... for . . . Belphaebe) actually does him less honor 
in the performance than the other. Walkington, it may be 
added, is sufficiently modest about his pretensions to poetry. 
Toward the end of his epistle to the reader he writes, 


I haue already imployed some imbeziled howrs taken from the 


Muses golden time . . . as they that haue bin intimate with me 
are not ignorant, as in my Tetligomurmomachia, a centurie of latin 


3 
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Epigrams, an Echo, and some other trifles which I durst not let 
come abroad in the chill Criticall aire lest hap they mought haue 
been frettisht for want of learninges true cloathing. 


And in the “ Catastrophe lectori,” appended to “The Close,” 
he concludes, 


Ere long, our Muse if now you daign to spare 
Sheele feede your eares with more delicious fare. 


So far as is known Walkington did not try his muse further, 
but turned from her to sermonizing, and to treatises on 
theology. 

We may notice, in conclusion, the first stanza of the elegy 
which Walkington contributed to the Cambridge volume, Sor- 
rowes Ioy. In this, Cynthia stands, of course, for Elizabeth, 
and Cynthius for James I. 


Faire Cynthia’s dead: so is my Muse: she breathes: 
My muse it breathes; yet cannot speake for griefe: 
She’s dead: her death no life my Muse bequeathes, 
Sole Cynthius yeelds my dying Muse releefe, 
Twixt both my live-dead Muse as Yron lies 
Between two adamants of equall prize. 


This furnishes an obvious parallel to the theme of the Lamen- 
tations of Melpomene, and links Walkington to the group of 
Spenserian disciples who alternately mourned and rejoiced in 
the fateful spring of 1603. 


Tulane University 
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THE DEFENSE AND CRITICISM OF PANTOMIMIC 
ENTERTAINMENTS IN THE EARLY 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By Emmett L. Avery 


In every age there are critical people who are acutely sensi- 
tive to the dignity of the stage of their own day. This sen- 
sitiveness is likely to be more pronounced among individuals 
who find or fancy a decided contrast between the taste of their 
own theaters and audiences and the dramatic excellence of a 
preceding period. It is not surprising, then, that many theater- 
goers of the early eighteenth century were perturbed when 
they looked back upon the glories of Restoration comedy and 
then saw in their own theaters not only the Italian and ballad 
opera but also many supplementary entertainments of singing, 
dancing, and acrobatics given between the acts of plays, as well 
as after-pieces in the form of musical interludes and panto- 
mimes presented evening after evening. Naturally, the rivalry 
between play and entertainments aroused spirited discussion, 
and the more firmly established the entertainments became, 
the more lively the discussion. Playwrights denounced the en- 
tertainments, and dramatic satirists ridiculed the follies of the 
stage; the managers of the theaters defended or excused their 
reliance upon pantomime; critics lamented the decline of taste 
and blamed the players, the managers, or the audiences; and 
writers for the periodicals, in addition to defending or con- 
demning, tried to analyze the causes and predict the results of 
the change in taste. While the discussion was rarely upon a 
profoundly critical basis, it did reflect and focus the conflict- 
ing elements in the dramatic theory and practice of the day. 

To some extent, those who praised the entertainments were 
on the defensive, for the bulk of critical opinion was unfriendly 
to pantomime and buffoonery. Consequently, although count- 
less theatergoers apparently enjoyed the entertainments, those 
people who wished to say a good word for them in print often 
did so apologetically. Generally, they attempted to excuse 
themselves for attending, writing, or producing pantomimes, or 
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they pointed out the conditions which promoted entertain- 
ments and which made their expulsion from the stage difficult 
to achieve. Frequently they defended the entertainments, not 
by insisting upon their intrinsic worth, but by suggesting that, 
after all, perhaps they really did little harm to the stage or the 
audiences. At the same time there was a persistent attempt to 
understand why pantomimes were popular with many playgoers 
and why they continued to be presented in spite of the antago- 
nism of the critics. By the time the defenders, the excusers, and 
the unsympathetic critics had stated their conflicting views and 
had replied to each other, few practical or theoretical aspects 
of the problem had been overlooked. 

As the managers of the theaters were frequently blamed for 
the decline of dramatic taste, their opinions on the matter have 
a certain interest. As a theatrical manager, Colley Cibber was 
criticized more than once for Drury Lane’s presentation of 
pantomimes, and perhaps his least satisfactory explanation for 
presenting the entertainments while personally condemning 
them was that he was too weak to live up to his convictions: 


If I am ask’d (after my condemning these Fooleries myself) how 
I came to assent or continue my Share of Expence to them? I have 
no better Excuse for my Error than confessing it. I did it against 
my Conscience! and had not Virtue enough to starve by opposing 
a Multitude that would have been too hard for me.* 


But this was obviously not a very substantial defense, and 
Cibber, again speaking somewhat apologetically, defended him- 
self further by asserting that entertainments were not allowed 
to interfere with the better plays and were used chiefly to sup- 
port the weak ones: 


... we generally made use of these Pantomimes but as Crutches to 
our weakest Plays: ... We had still a due Respect to several select 
Plays that were able to be their own Support; and in which we 
found our constant Account, without painting and patching them 
out, like Prostitutes, with these Follies in fashion.’ 


Although Cibber was to some extent speaking truthfully,’ he 


1 An Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber, ed. R. W. Lowe (London, 1889), 


2. 181-2. 
2 Apology, ed. Lowe, 2. 184. . 
3 Not always, of course, was pantomime dominant, as is shown by this advertise- 
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was, one suspects, stating what he hoped was reasonably true 
rather than what was literally accurate. For after 1720 panto- 
mimes were so greatly in vogue that no matter how popular the 
play, supplementary entertainments came close to dominating 
the evening’s offerings. In fact, what might be considered 
the normal relation of play and entertainment became re- 
versed: the pantomime began to have extended runs, evening 
after evening, with the play often changed nightly.‘ 

There were other practices which Cibber may have had in 
mind when he tried to excuse his use of pantomime. For one, 
the pantomime usually disappeared, at least temporarily, when 
a new play was first presented. On January 20, 1731, for exam- 
ple, Drury Lane offered The Lover, written by Theophilus 
Cibber and previously unacted. For the first five performances 
it appeared without aid,® but on January 26, at the sixth per- 
formance, Cephalus and Procris reappeared on the bill, as it 
did on the seventh and eighth performances (January 28, 29) . 
Apparently a new play was strong enough to attract a good 
audience unaided, but the pantomime returned at the first sign 
of weakness. Similarly, the supplementary entertainments 
were likely to be less numerous at the beginning of a new sea- 
son in September or October. Possibly the townspeople, pleased 
to see the theaters open again after a summer of few or no 
plays, attended the theaters in large numbers without being 


ment of Goodman’s Fields Theater, January 10, 1730, for Hamlet, with the added 
note: “This Tragedy being so long, ’tis found necessary to drop the Entertainment 
during its success.” Daily Journal, January 10, 1730. 

“Drury Lane’s advertisements for January 1731 (as printed in the Daily Post) 
reflect the practice at a time when pantomime was exceedingly popular. On 
January 2 the theater offered The Orphan and its latest pantomime, Cephalus and 
Procris. On Monday, January 4, the play was Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, 
followed by the same pantomime. On Tuesday the play was Theodosius, on 
Wednesday Whig and Tory, each supported by the pantomime. On Thursday, how- 
ever, Venice Preserved alone was advertised; possibly it was one of the strong 
plays Cibber had in mind. But on the next two nights the pantomime reappeared 
as a support to The Alchemist and The Man of Mode. The program for the next 
week seems most completely to prove that Cibber was not wholly right, for the 
pantomime was given each night in addition to the following plays: The Provok’d 
Wife, The Old Batchelour, The Tempest, The Way of the World, The Spanish Fryar, 
and Hamlet. Surely this week’s offerings could hardly be called a list of “ weak 
plays.” 

5 That is, the advertisements do not mention a pantomime, although one may 
have been performed; nevertheless, failure to mention the entertainment suggests a 
temporary ascendancy of the play. 
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offered added inducements. In 1727, for example, both theaters 
opened before the middle of September, and Drury Lane con- 
tinued through the month without advertising supplementary 
entertainments although Lincoln’s Inn Fields began introduc- 
ing pantomimes once a week. It was not until the middle of 
October that the entertainments became conspicuous; they 
were frequent from then until January 28, 1728, when the long 
runs of The Provoked Husband in Drury Lane and The Beg- 
gar’s Opera in Lincoln’s Inn Fields banished entertainments for 
some time. Still another practice promoting, if not excusing, 
the extensive use of entertainments was the benefit perform- 
ance for the players. As each performer wished to have a large 
audience and consequently as great profit as possible, numerous 
added inducements were advertised, many of them being songs 
and dances by the performer whose benefit it was, or by his 
friends.® The actor could show his versatility, and the audience 
could have quantity if not quality. Nevertheless, pantomimes 
were rarely given for benefits, possibly because the favored 
actor would not stand out among the many performers in the 
piece but probably because pantomimes were too profitable to 
be used for the benefit of an individual actor. 

But underlying the whole situation, from the theatrical 
manager’s point of view, was the fact that people were willing 
to pay well to see pantomime and other entertainments. In 
contrast to Cibber, John Rich, manager of the theater in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, paid his respects to pantomime on a more 


practical basis, as shown in a foreword addressed to Thomas 
Chamber: 


. . it might, perhaps, seem an Affectation in me to detain you 
with the History of the antient Pantomime Entertainments; or to 
make a long Apology for the Revival of them at present. This 
much, however, may be said in their Favour, that this Theatre has 
of late ow’d its Support in great Measure to them. I own my self 
extremely indebted to the Favour with which the Town is pleas’d to 
receive any Attempts to entertain them in this kind; and do engage, 


® An example is M. Denoyer’s benefit in Drury Lane, March 16, 1732. The play 
was Wit without Money. At the end of the second act Denoyer and Mrs. Booth 
performed a dance called Le Chasseur Royal; at the end of the third act he and 
Mrs. Walter did a “ Comic Dance ”; at the end of the fourth he and Mrs. Booth 
danced a minuet; and at the end of the play Denoyer alone gave a “serious dance.” 
Added to all of this was an afterpiece, The Jovial Crew. 
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for my own part, that whenever the Publick Taste shall be disposed 
to return to the works of the Drama, no one shall rejoice more 
sincerely than my self.’ 


In spite of Rich’s pious wish that the public would change its 
taste, pantomimes continued, for when one playhouse presented 
a pantomime successfully, the rival theatre found itself forced 
to meet the competition, usually by giving a pantomime similar 
to that of its competitor. Each playhouse, for example, had its 
Faustus pantomime (Harlequin Doctor Faustus at Drury Lane 
and The Necromancer; or Harlequin Doctor Faustus at Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields) , its The Loves of Mars and Venus, its Apollo 
and Daphne, and its Perseus and Andromeda. When Cibber 
spoke of his having “not Virtue enough to starve,” he was 
probably thinking of this practical problem of facing competi- 
tion successfully, for sometimes when three theaters were 
operating, all were giving pantomimes simultaneously.* Cibber 
and others thereupon asserted that pantomimes would not have 
been played so frequently if there had been fewer theaters and, 
consequently, less severe competition for profitable audiences. 
As Cibber said: 


Could the Interest of both Companies have been united in one 
only Theatre, I had been one of the Few that would have us’d my 
utmost Endeavour of never admitting to the Stage any Spectacle 
that ought not to have been seen there; the Errors of my own Plays, 
which I could not see, excepted.’ 


In 1733 the Grub Street Journal saw the same condition as the 
cause of so many entertainments, especially those by foreign 
performers: 


But it is as I expected, while there are many houses, they outvie 
each other in such performances, as not only tend in the least to 


7 Foreword to The Rape of Proserpine (London, 1727). In the next decade, 
however, critics accused Rich of making few efforts to further a revival of true 
drama. 

8 For example, in February 1734 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and the New 
Theater in the Haymarket were presenting pantomimes simultaneously. During the 
week of February 4, Drury Lane offered a new pantomime, Cupid and Psyche; 
Covent Garden advertised Perseus and Andromeda; and the Haymarket gave a 
masque, Dido and Aeneus, and a pantomime, The Burgo-Master Tricked. (Daily 
Post and Daily Journal.) 

° Apology, ed. Lowe, 2. 184. 
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the instruction and ornament of life, but necessarily increase the 
corruption of manners. NiveLon, Essex, and ARNg, are engag’d 
with the Haymarket, while Grocner is brought from Paris to 
Drury-lane. Thus each side endeavour only to fortify themselves 
by singers and dancers, and indeed such an evil as this, is the 
natural consequence of many theatres.'° 


But the number of theaters in operation was not materially 
reduced until the Licensing Act of 1737 was passed. 

There is no doubt that the presentation of entertainments 
brought increased returns to the theaters. Both Cibber and 
Rich acknowledged as much. That these financial returns were 
often exceedingly large may be seen in the day-by-day receipts 
given in the account books of Lincoln’s Inn Fields for the 
seasons 1724-1725 and 1726-1727," when pantomime was in 
great favor. The programs of September and October of 1726 
are useful for a comparison of the relative receipts for the per- 
formance of a play without a pantomime and of one with an 
entertainment because both types were given frequently and 
because no one pantomime was, at the moment, overwhelm- 
ingly popular. At each of the first three performances in 
September a play was presented alone: September 9, Hamlet, 
with receipts of £45/10/6; September 13, Beaux Stratagem, 
£31/5/6; September 14, The Recruiting Officer, £29/9/6. Possi- 
bly the declining receipts prompted the addition of The Nec- 
romancer on September 16, when The Busy Body was given; 
the income that night jumped to £91/3/6, an increase which 
cannot be attributed solely to increased admission charges. 
The next three acting nights are much the same: September 
19, The Beggar's Bush alone, £23/16/6; September 21, Henry 
IV alone, £37/2/6; September 23, King Lear and a pantomime, 
The Sorcerer, £103/17/6, again a remarkable increase.” 

Similarly, in the receipts one may see the effect of the addition 
of a pantomime to a play which had begun to lose its attraction 


10 Grub Street Journal, November 8, 1733. 

11. T. Wood, “The Account-Books of Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 1724- 
1727,” Notes and Queries 164 (1983). 220-4, 256-260, 272-4, 294-8. 

12 Ibid., p. 272. In spite of the fact that admission prices were generally raised 
when pantomimes were given and that weather conditions and other attractions 
affected the attendance, these figures seem to suggest definitely that pantomimes 
were financially beneficial, even though the accounts imply that expenses were 
greater when entertainments were given. ; 
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for the theatergoers. On December 14, 1726, The Dissembled 
Wanton made its first appearance, with receipts of £63/12/0; 
on the second night the returns dropped to £38/5/0. On the 
third night, the author’s benefit, the receipts are listed as 
£50/0/0; but on the fourth night the play, aided by The 
Sorcerer, brought returns of £91/13/0, higher even than for the 
first or second performance of the play alone.** On January 16, 
1727, another new play, The Fall of Saguntum, was given, with 
opening night receipts of £148/3/0, but on the second night 
they declined to £56/5/6. In the next eight performances the 
receipts ranged from £42/9/6 to £57/11/0. Then on January 
28 it was given for the eleventh time but was aided by Apollo 
and Daphne, the receipts rising to £70/2/0, the highest since 
the opening night.** 

Most remarkable, however, are the sums which a new panto- 
mime could bring. In the early part of February 1727 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields gave a variety of plays, some with pantomimes, with 
varying but not sensational receipts. On February 13, the play- 
house offered a new pantomime, The Rape of Proserpine; it 
and The Cheats of Scapin brought very large receipts, £261/12/ 
6. On the next night the same two brought £203/19/0. Except 
for the author’s nights, when the returns are not given in full, 
the pantomime with various plays held the receipts above £200 
each night until February 28.° The high returns for these 
entertainments suggest how strong must have been the tempta- 
tion for everyone to follow Rich’s policy of frankly catering to 
public taste, and they help to account for the failure of the 
theaters to rid themselves of a type of dramatic production 
which received scant praise from the critics.”* 


18 Tbid., p. 274. 14 Tbid., p. 295. 18 Ibid., pp. 295-6. 

1° Generally, the critics and the writers of articles for the periodicals took it 
somewhat for granted that pantomimes were of financial benefit to the theaters, 
although they were often certain that if pantomime were entirely banished from all 
the playhouses, plays alone would show a profit. An occasional writer, however, 
doubted that pantomimes were likely to produce high net returns. The Prompter, 
January 30, 1736, argued: “.. . it is certain that the extraordinary Number of 
Pantomime-Persons, together with their Salaries, Dresses, Scenes, and Machinery 
(all absolutely needless without Pantomime) increase the Expense of each Night 25 
or 30 l. at a Medium. Now where the Difference as to Profit, whether a Manager 
acts to a 901. House at 301. Expense, or to an 1201. House at 601. lies, I own, 
I can’t see. I believe an 120 J. House to an Entertainment, thro’ the whole of its 
Run, is a fair Computation, and a 90 /. House for mere Plays, as just.” 
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Although these financial returns make clear the interest which 
both managers and audience had in the entertainments, they 
do not account for the popularity of pantomime among the 
theatergoers. Critics undertook, therefore, to understand why 
pantomimes had come into existence and why they continued to 
be enjoyed. John Dennis’ analysis of the causes has been 
pointed out by Mr. Julian L. Ross,’’ an analysis which was 
three fold. According to Dennis, the eighteenth century audi- 
ence lacked the ability to appreciate what the Restoration 
audience had enjoyed “ because of the general change from an 
age of poetry to one of business”; secondly, the eighteenth 
century audience lacked the proper education for the enjoy- 
ment and judgment of the best comedy; and, thirdly, the 
eighteenth century audience lacked the necessary “ application ” 
and leisure to appreciate the best.’® Still others attempted to 
account for the popularity of entertainments. A writer in the 
London Journal, April 3, 1725, developed the theory that the 
general state of manners and of learning is comparable to the 
state of the drama in that age; they flourish and decline to- 
gether. The writer did not make perfectly clear which of the 
two was, in his opinion, the cause and which the effect, but he 
implied that the age was the stronger influence. He explained 
the trend after the day of Shakespeare and Jonson: 


Soon after them the Times grew troublesome, and a terrible Civil 
War succeeding, it is no Wonder (as I have before observed) that 
the Stage disappeared, and a long interval of various Politicks alone 
took place. At the Restoration it revived, and the Muses looked 
up again; from which Time the Stage continued to improve for 
several Years, and produced, in that Space, all the Writers we have 
to boast of, in that way, except Shakespear and Johnson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher. In this flourishing Condition it continued till a few 
Years ago, when it took a different Turn; and after several fatal 
Revolutions (which all Things are subject to) it was reduced at 
last to that miserable Ebb, in which we now behold it.!® 


17 Julian L. Ross, “ Dramatist versus Audience in the Early Eighteenth Century,” 
Philological Quarterly 12 (1983). 73-81. 

18 Ibid., pp. 79-80. 

1° The Universal Spectator, April 10, 1731, seemed in partial agreement with 
this point of view when it stated that, generally speaking, “the Growth, at least, 
of this viciousness of Taste, may be, with the utmost Justice, imputed to the want 
either of Courage or Honesty of that Time wherein it prevails.” 
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Aaron Hill, who often expressed indignation at the popularity 
of the entertainments, suggested, in a letter dated November 
6, 1733, that the declining art of acting (a topic which Hill 
often treated) had been a fundamental cause in the change 
from drama to buffoonery. After exclaiming over the power 
inherent in good acting, he added: 


Now all this power is lost; and we may sleep in the most alarming 
passages; because the actors are unnaturally pert, unmovingly cold, 
or elaborately tiresome, from a dull, dry, drawling monotony of 
declamatory stiffness. 

Hence, all these light dumb insults upon common sense, the 
Pantomimes and Entertainments, which are become so shamefully 
necessary;—the people in the management of our theatres, have 
wanted art to form good actors; the want of good acting has pall’d 
and diminish’d the pleasure of going to plays;—and then, when 
these mountebank managers have physic’d us into a lethargy, they 
clap Vinegar to our noses, in hope to twinge us into a recovery of 
our senses.?° 


Hill was not alone in feeling that the managers should receive 
a considerable portion of the blame. A writer in the British 
Journal, or Saturday’s Post, March 18, 1727, condemned the 
managements of the theaters for humoring the “ vitiated 
Palate of the Town.” Another commentator, seeing that “ these 
Entertainments are become so popular, and are decry’d at the 
same Time, that they are universally follow’d,”* tried to 
analyze the whole problem. He found that although the people 
were generally pleased with pantomimes, there were constant 
complaints which pointed out 


Ist. That the Playhouses are servilely complying with a De- 
pravity of Taste, to their own Ruin. 

2ndly, That Wit and Sense are every Day in a greater Likely- 
hood of being banished, and their Place usurp’d by dumb Farce 
and Absurdity. 

And, 3rdly, That the Stage is prostituted to Things altogether 
unbecoming its Dignity and Institution. 


If these complaints were true, the writer pointed out, those to 
blame for the situation were the managers, “those very Men 
who have signaliz’d themselves in depressing Actors, and dis- 


2° Aaron Hill, Works, 2nd edition (London, 1753), 1. 232-3. 
*1 Weekly Journal, or Saturday’s Post, January 23, 1725. 
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countenancing Poets.” After all, the writer continued, people 
want variety for their money, and the managers gave them 
only “the same dull Circle of Plays fore’d upon them over and 
over again.” Finally, he was forced to consider whether the 
stage should present what critics consider good for the spectators 
or what the playgoers like; and in making a decision, he pro- 
pounded his theory of the stage: 


For my own Part, . . . I should conceive it the greatest Art, as 
well as Duty of a Play-House, to trace and dive into the Taste and 
Bent of its Audience, and those once found, to ply every Nerve, 
and employ every Machine, in gratifying and indulging them.” 


There were a few, finally, who, seeing the pleasure the 
audience seemed to derive from pantomimes, appealed to pre- 
cedent in their behalf on the ground that they were an ancient 
and respectable part of the theater, a fact demonstrated by the 
shining example of the ancient Greeks and Romans. Loyal to 
his own cause, John Weaver, the dancing master, stressed the 
perfection which dancing and mimic action had reached in 
early times and the esteem in which they were held.” James 
Ralph also pointed out that, although modern mimicry was not 
yet excellent, it had an honorable history: 


Only Porrry, and this its dumb younger Sister, fly at a low pitch, 
in comparison with the high Flights of Their Ancestors.** 


Still others argued that, although pantomime might be a prosti- 
tution of the stage’s noblest aims, the dignity of the stage was 
no more lowered now than it had been in ancient time: 


22 The writer made the reservation, however, that the pantomime should always 
be a “supplement ” to the play, not the “ essential” entertainment of the evening. 
Another critic, in discussing that ever-present topic, the current state of the drama, 
agreed that “the same dull Circle of Plays” was threatening the welfare of the 
theater: “It is natural for Mankind to love Variety; and yet these Men expect the 
World shall run twelve or fourteen years together after Entertainments, which, 
tho’ ever so delightful, must needs cloy after frequent Repetitions. To this Love 
of Novelty we owe the vast Indulgence which Silly Harlequinades have lately met 
with.” (British Journal, November 26, 1726). Similarly, a writer in Mist’s Weekly 
Journal, November 20, 1725, had complained of the “tiresome dull Round of the 
same Plays over and over again at both the Theatres,” and had proposed that 
worthwhile new plays should be presented by subscription, since the managers were 
so apathetic. 

28 An Essay towards an History of Dancing (London, 1712), p. 8; An History of 
the Mimes and Pantomimes (London, 1728), p. 2. 

24 The Taste of the Town (London, 1731), p. 100. 
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Admitting all these Instances to be true, as they cannot be denied; 
it may still be urg’d, that the Srace is prostituted below its 
Dignity: I do not contend that part of the Argument; but only 
have endeavoured to demonstrate, as I proposed, that it is no more 
prostituted now, than it has been ever since a Theatre was built: 
And so long as that continues to be my Opinion, I shall excuse all 
my Fellow-Subjects for being entertain’d at PANTOMIMES, and 
the Actors likewise, for striking into this Depravity of the popular 
Taste.”® 


But it is possible to detect in some of these defences of 
pantomime an often unexpressed assumption that pantomimes 
in themselves do not justify much, if any, praise. They might 
be excused on practical grounds, by appeals to authority or to 
the ancients,”® or by their popularity, but every defense was 
met by denunciations of the entertainments. Fundamental 
among these was the attempt to show pantomime in its true 
light by placing it on its proper level among the offerings of the 
theaters. The defenders of comedy and tragedy were prone to 
divide all stage productions into two classes: the rational and 
the irrational; and there was little disagreement as to the place 
of pantomime in this division. As a writer in Mist’s Weekly 
Journal, January 14, 1727, pointed out, the rational entertain- 
ments “can be only Tragedy and Comedy,” the irrational 
“Operas and Rope-Dancings, Italian Theatres and Pantomimes.” 

The fundamental distinction between the two was that the 
rational appealed to the mind and emotions through wit and 
poetry and that the irrational addressed itself only to the eye 
or ear, with its effect rarely penetrating to the mind. This 
analysis, which nearly every critic of entertainments stated at 
some time or other, was used early in the century by Betterton 
when he was lamenting the attention given to dancing and 
singing: 

But in our Times (forgive so bold a Truth) the People of Figure, 
who in Reason might have been expected to be the Guardians and 


2° Weekly Journal, or Saturday’s Post, January 30, 1725. 

2° Some who apparently admired the ancient pantomimes denied that the modern 
imitations were true pantomimes and thought them merely absurd. Thus, a wr'ter 
in the British Journal, March 18, 1727, declared: “ That these are truly Pantomime, 
I deny: There is neither Moral nor Fable in any of their Raree-Shows; what they 
aim at is most absurd and incongruous: To prove which, I appeal to the very 
Entertainments themselves. .. .” 
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Supporters of the noblest and most rational Diversion, that the 
Wit of Man can invent, which at once instructs and transports the 
Soul, were the first, nay, I may say, the only People, who con- 
spir’d its Ruin, by prodigal Subscriptions for Squeaking Italians 
and cap’ring Monsieurs; and the more infamously to distinguish 
their poor and mean Diversions from those more noble of the Pub- 
lic, they would have no Play at all mingled with them, lest the 
World should think that they pay’d any Deference to Poetry, Wit, 
and Sense; or that their Satisfaction and Delight reach’d farther, 
than their Eyes and Ears.?" 


In discussing some French dancers, Betterton added that their 
dances might have been thought “ more excusable ” if they had 
been imitations of the ancient pantomimes which represented 
a story ; but he was doubtful that even imitations of the ancient 
dancing would have been valuable: 


In this indeed it might be pretended, that there was something to 
strike the Mind, and rationally entertain it, every Action depend- 
ing on the other and all directed to one End. But to be fond of our 
modern Dancing is still to be Children, and fond of a Rattle, that 
makes perpetually the very same Noise.... But is that, or would 
indeed the Roman Pantomimes, be a sufficient Ballance for the 
Loss of the Drama to any Man of common sense? 78 


The Spectator papers took much the same point of view; the 


27 Charles Gildon, Life of Mr. Thomas Betterton (London, 1710), pp. 143-4. 
John Dennis made much the same criticism of operas (and he was not alone in 
doing so), for he said that the “ Entertainment which we have from our Operas is 
a mere sensual Pleasure, which says nothing either to enlighten the Understanding 
or to convert the Will.” (John Dennis, Select Works [London, 1718] 1. 459). A 
writer in the Freeholder’s Journal, February 7, 1722, was “very much out of 
humour” to see an audience s0 delighted with “some ridiculous Fooleries of 
Scaramouch and Harlequin,” which he characterized and condemned as irrational. 

8 Gildon, op. cit., p. 145. James Ralph argued, however, from the example of 
the ancients, that all such appeals to the senses were necessary, and sought to 
prove his point by the practice of earlier peoples: “Tuey were sensible, that the 
Majority of all Audiences would never appear in a THEATRE, were they not more 
charm’d with the Beauty of the Scenes, the Surprize of the Macuings, the 
Magnificence of the Hasirs, and Variety of Musick and Dancine, than with 
the fine Language, the noble Sentiments, the Precepts, and divine Lessons contain’d 
in a Tracepy or Comepy. Therefore the Poets, the Inventors, and the Magistrates, 
the Encouragers of the Cuorus, spar’d no Labour nor Expence to draw Numbers 
of People of all Ranks to their Puays, spite of themselves: For knowing that the 
Generality of Mankind are, naturally speaking, in a State of Infancy the greatest 
Part of their Lives; they were oblig’d to perswade them to swallow the black Potion 
of Instruction, by promising the Sugar-Plumb of Delight.” (Taste of the Town, 
p. 180.) 
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issue for August 11, 1711, in discussing The Lancashire Witches, 
treated the appeal to the eye, ear, and mind in different types 
of performing: 


In the present Emptiness of the Town, I have several Applica- 
tions from the lower Parts of the Players, to admit Suffering to 
pass for Acting. They in very obliging Terms desire to let a Fall on 
the Ground, a Stumble, or a good Slap on the Back, be reckoned 
a Jest. These Gambols I shall tolerate for a Season, because I hope 
the Evil cannot continue longer than till the People of Condition 
and Taste return to Town. The Method, some time ago, was to 
entertain that Part of the Audience who have no Faculty above 
Eyesight, with Rope-Dancers and Tumblers; which was in a way 
discreet enough, because it prevented Confusion, and distinguished 
such as could show all the Postures which the Body is capable of, 
from those to which the Mind is subject.”° 


An amusing demonstration of the kind of appeal which the 
pantomimes made was given by the Universal Spectator. As 
an experiment, the writer took to the theater to see a play and 
a pantomime an old friend who, he knew, was a man of intelli- 
gence and taste. The friend was very much moved and pleased 
by the play, and the two stayed for the entertainment: 


As there was a Pantomime Entertainment to be added to the Play, 
contrary to my usual Custom, I staid to see it, to observe what 
Effect those Grotesque Buffooneries might have on the Knight. It 
gave me not a little Pleasure to discern what a Contempt he show’d 
to the Agility of Harlequin, or the Wit of Scaramouch: The Grimaces 
of the facetious Mr. Hippisley were lost on Sir Jasper, tho’ he had 
sufficiently commended him in the Play, when in the more natural 
Character of the avaricious Carbaccio. The little Tricks and Jug- 
gling of the ingenious Harlequin rais’d in him no other Curiosity 
than to ask me if that was the famous Mr. Fawks.*° 


At the close of the period under discussion, The Weekly Oracle, 
a question-and-answer periodical, stated more concretely why 
many people preferred pantomime to tragedy: 


In Pantomimes no Attention was required; they are no Objects of 
the Understanding; Reason is not upon her Stretch to carry on the 
Chain of Incidents which are in a good Play: The Eye Only is 
necessary to behold Harlequin and Colombine; and if they, who are 


2° For similar attitudes, especially in reference to the opera, see Tatler, April 18, 
1709; Spectator, March 6, 1711, and March 16, 1711; Plain Dealer, February 12, 
1725. 

8° Universal Spectator, December 8, 1733. 
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captivated with these Entertainments, see Punch turned into a 
Wheelbarrow, the Surprize arising from them is Reward enough for 
their Money. Such Persons are not capable of entertaining those 
exalted Ideas which a Lucius Junius Brutus furnishes a Man of 
Taste with, when we behold him struggling with paternal Affection 
and the publick Spirit of a Patriot, when we see him giving up a 
much loved Son to publick Justice, and tearing his very Heart- 
strings for the Good of his Country.* 


Although the tendency of pantomime not to appeal to the 
higher faculties of man was constantly stressed, it was not the 
only objection presented. The entertainments were censured 
on moral grounds, a disapprobation directed particularly at the 
dances. Possibly this was merely the traditional mistrust, but 
Betterton’s judgment was strongly expressed: 


But since there is no Man, who shall accurately consider the 
several Species of Dances in use among the Ancients, but will find, 
that they did not want the Order of Time, Reason, Proportion, and 
Musical Harmony, and therefore may be apt to think them not 
unlike the Hobby-Horse Dancing of our Days, which both Men and 
Women use for the promoting of Lust... .*? 


Pantomimes also occasioned some moral disapproval. In his 
Absolute Unlawfulness of the Stage, William Law analyzed the 
evils of Apollo and Daphne. He found that the scenes, the dia- 
logue, and the introduction of pagan characters were all sinful 
and wicked, but, rather wearily, he concluded that this par- 
ticular piece did not exceed “the ordinary wickedness of the 
Stage.” ** 


31 Weekly Oracle (London, 1737), p. 216. The authors of this periodical told, in 
closing, the lamentable tale of what happened to a young lady who was contracted 
to marry a young man of fine appearance, estate, and intelligence. A few days 
before the marriage date, they attended a theater together, where he was so much 
affected by how little she was moved by a tragedy and Shakespeare and by how 
much she enjoyed Harlequin and talked of him that, on their return from the 
theater, “ he took his leave, and could never prevail with himself to see her since.” 

32 Gildon, op. cit., pp. 154-5. Sir Jasper, the Universal Spectator’s friend from 
the country, disapproved of the immodesty of a French dancer, who, he thought, 
might not have been thought indecent in Paris but was “too gross” for the British 
audience. 

33 Second Edition (London, 1726), p. 32. A writer in the Grub Street Journal, 
January 8, 1736, felt that the entertainments too often suggested evil actions or 
taught wrong ideas. Some years before, The Plain Dealer, December 25, 1724, had 
objected to Harlequin Shepard, a pantomime based on the life of the highwayman 
Shepard, because it taught “ the elegant Art of breaking Jayl, by Way of Diversion 
and Improvement.” 
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Although pantomimes were justified by some writers as a 
relief from the dull repetition of the same plays, others com- 
plained of the constant repetition of pantomimes and of their 
tedious subject matter and excessive length. A writer in the 
Daily Post, October 9, 1736, hazarded the opinion that they 
were “condemn’d by Men, not only of the best Sense, but by 
others of a moderate Understanding,” as being “trifling and 
tedious.” But the most thorough complaint on the length and 
dullness of the entertainments came from the “ Occasional 
Prompter ” of the Daily Journal, who, no doubt exaggerating 
purposely, gave a detailed account of an evening’s program: 


I had met you and our good Friends t‘other Night at Nine, as I 
intended, but found myself unfortunately engaged at a Dish of — 
Mac’rel and incoherent Gooseberries; or, to speak out of Allegory, 
I mean at Mackbeth and Harlequin Restored; from which I did 
not break loose till half an hour aften Ten; and then left a thousand 
or two of my honest Countrymen all agape at the aerial Flights of 
that admirable Mimick Phillips; who, I think, deserves better of 
the Stage, than to be sent back to his old little Tricks of Bartholo- 
mew Fair and Sadler’s Wells. I wonder in my heart how the 
Managers of our Theatres can find their Account in producing our 
Diversions to such a Length, as to make them lose that Name, and 
become Punishments; and yet they certainly do, or they would 
hardly be such Idiots as to lay out fifteen hundred or two thousand 
Pounds upon a Pantomime. I never was in a Company where 
Theatrical Entertainments were the subject of the Discourse, but 
this Complaint was unanimously made by the whole Company. It 
spoils all Meetings after the Play at Taverns, to talk over and 
digest the Diversion of the Night; which used to be half the Pleasure 
of frequenting the Theatre; and which is now absolutely impossible, 
as it consists of so many party-coloured Patches of Sense and Non- 
sense, as no Reason can connect... . 

The other Night we had Macbeth. ... We had a real Entertain- 
ment between the Acts, by the best Dancer in Europe and the best 
Romp in the World. Now you, or I, Jack, or any other reasonable 
Play-hunter should think this a pretty good Pennyworth for our 
Penny; but this same Mr. Town is such an unconscionable Gentle- 
man, that he is never to be satisfied with Diversions till he falls fast 
asleep in the midst of them. After this (which lasted till half an 
Hour after Nine) we had a dumb Thing, which the facetious 
Managers miscal the Entertainment; in which was introduced (be- 
cause not tedious enough in itself) a long new Scene of many 
Words, which made a great Noise both upon the Stage and in the 
Galleries... . This was followed by Rope-Dancing and Tumbling; 


4 
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and tho’ I went out before it was finished, I was not at home till 
after eleven.** 


Instead of relying upon attacks upon the irrational nature of 
pantomimes, their immorality, or their dullness, some periodicals 
sometimes devoted entire issues to demolishing every excuse 
which had been presented for the entertainments. One such 
article appeared in the London Journal, April 17, 1725, wherein 
three arguments for the existence of pantomime were refuted. 
The first defense was that pantomimes were popular and suc- 
cessful because there was a “ great Dearth of good Writers for 
the Stage,” a condition which resulted in a few new or good 
plays. The writer admitted that this defense had some basis in 
truth, but he believed that good writers would appear if given 
encouragement, for 


how can it be expected, that we should have good Writers, while 
Things stand as they do at present? for all Arts are kept up by the 
Encouragement which is given them: and Poetry, in a particular 
Manner, depends upon the Good-Will of the Town. 


The second reason for allowing pantomimes was “ that a good 
Entertainment of this sort is better than a bad Play.” In 
response to this argument, the writer wanted to know what was 
“a good Entertainment of this sort,” and asserted that he got 
ten times more pleasure from a play than from a pantomime. 
The third argument was one previously treated, simply that 
these entertainments were no innovation, “ but can be traced 
up to the first institution of the Stage.” The writer’s answer 
was, first, that modern pantomimes were apparently much in- 
ferior to the ancient, and, second, that even if they should be 
similar, “ Are we obliged to imitate the Antients in all their 
Absurdities, as well as their Beauties? ” Finally, there was the 
stock argument that “ they are agreeable to the Taste of the 
Town,” the players asserting that it was “thei Interest to 
comply ” with that taste. The critic’s reply was that the answer 
to the first point depended upon whether the taste of the town 
was represented by “School Boys, City Prentices, and old 
Women” or by “ Men of sense.” To the second point, the 
author replied that he was sorry the players felt as they did 


84“ Occasional Prompter,” No. 10, Daily Journal, December 29, 1736. 
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and that he wished the theaters were under the management of 
people who were “ above promoting their own private Lucre.” * 

For some time the problem continued to be analyzed—fre- 
quently with the same arguments and replies—for the critics 
apparently still hoped to down pantomime by reason and argu- 
ment. In 1736 The Prompter, a periodical always interested in 
the correction of the shortcomings of the stage, again surveyed 
the whole subject. In addition to the theoretical arguments 
advanced in favor of pantomime, The Prompter took notice of 
a practical one: 


It is alledged in favour of Pantomime, that the Town requires 
it, as Experience has shown this Season, in the Case of the Gentle- 
man at the Head of the New Theatre in Covent-Garden, who, ex- 
cepting the Days Mrs. Porter perform’d, and the first of Mr. 
Delane’s Appearance there, has acted to Thin Houses, or else has 
been obliged to dismiss, ’till Friday last, when he was agreeably 
pleased to find his Expectations confirm’d by an overflowing House, 
occasioned by Pantomime only.*® 


After attempting to answer some of these financial justifications 
for pantomime, The Prompter tried, once again, to banish the 
entertainments by emphasizing their evils. First, the pantomime, 
following the play, “whips away all the Impressions made by 
the Play, and leaves the Mind of the Auditor UN-BENEFITED.” 
Secondly, since the stage has often been regarded as a school 
where people “ may receive Lessons for their Conduct,” it loses 
all its instructive value when the pantomime fails to produce 
“Pleasure mix’d with Monition.” Thirdly, the entertainment 
“debases the Stage, and sinks it to the lowest Species of Enter- 
tainment.” Fourthly, it reacts disastrously upon the actors, 
who, realizing that plays are losing their power of pleasing, will 
no longer exert their talents and will “ become tame vocal Pup- 
pets.” Finally, the vogue of pantomime injures dramatic 
authors, for a new play alone “cannot make Head against 
Pantomime.” 

In spite of all the defense, attack, and counter-attack, the 
question still remained: What was to be done about the cor- 


85 These arguments were repeated in almost the same words in The Usefulness of 
the Stage, second edition (London, 1738), pp. 5-14. 
°° The Prompter, January 30, 1736. 
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ruption of the stage? Perhaps a writer in the Universal Spec- 
tator, February 23, 1734, laid his finger on the roots of the 
whole difficulty when he said: 


The Taste for theatrical Representations, is at present at a very 
low Ebb; but what is surprizing, everyone seems sensible of it; 
everyone complains of the Depravity of the Stage at the same time 
they themselves are contributing to it. 


Others saw the same inconsistency. Another writer, noting that 
the taste of the town was low, came to the conclusion that 
“Our Taste in Matters of Pleasure ” depended “ on Fashion and 
Example.” ** The implication was that since the mass of the 
people fix their eyes upon leaders and follow their taste, the 
evil could be corrected if those whom the town looked upon as 
“competent Judges” would simply set the fashion. But that 
possibility was not likely to occur, the writer decided, for it 
seemed very probable that “ the People of distinguished Genius 
have been on the Party of Pantomimes.” Nevertheless, there 
were a few somewhat more concrete proposals. The Weekly 
Journal, or Saturday’s Post, March 16, 1723, evidently believ- 
ing that the management of Drury Lane was contributing less 
to the improvement of the stage than the operators of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, felt that the first essential to a better stage was 
further encouragement of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Mist’s Weekly 
Journal, November 20, 1725, had a more definite plan. The 
writer of the article, believing that new plays should be more 
encouraged, proposed a subscription to that effect. Four hun- 
dred people should subscribe half a guinea each on condition 
that a new comedy or tragedy would be presented during the 
next season. The play would be printed and delivered to the 
subscribers, who were to have a box ticket. The play should 
be performed at least three times, the house to get four shillings, 
the poet the rest. Aaron Hill at one time had the intention of 
“establishing an academical Theatre, for improving the taste 
of the stage, and training up young actors and actresses.” ** 
But little seems to have come from either of these plans. 


37 Weekly Journal, or Saturday’s Post, January 23, 1725. 
38 Letter from Aaron Hill to “ Mr. B—,” Hill’s Works, second edition (London, 
1758), 1. 194. 
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Certainly, the age did not lack discussion of its theatrical 
shortcomings and its low taste. But discussion did not end the 
debasement of the stage and practical proposals proved some- 
what futile; as a result, the tone and statements of some of 
the articles frequently suggest that their authors had begun to 
feel the futility of trying to drive out pantomime by argument 
and reason alone. The subject had been argued over and over. 
Nearly everyone who might have contributed to the decay of 
taste had been condemned, and numerous reasons for the decay 
had been advanced, analyzed, and refuted. There remained 
one other weapon in the hands of those who wished to reform 
the stage, and that weapon was satire. If the follies could not 
be reasoned off the stage, perhaps laughter and ridicule would 
be effective. Thus, there gradually developed, particularly after 
1720, dramatic satire and ridicule in the periodicals against the 
enemies of true drama: pantomime and the supplementary 
entertainments. In the end, this attack upon the follies of the 
day enlisted one powerful adherent: Henry Fielding. 


State College of Washington 











SIR GAWAIN AND THE ORDER OF THE GARTER 
By Henry L. Savace 


It is now almost one hundred years since Sir Frederick 
Madden published his edition of ME. poems about Sir Gawain. 
Among them, of course, was included that “ jewel of English 
medieval literature,” Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. From 
then on the name of its gifted author has remained unknown. 
While our knowledge of other aspects of the poem has grown 
as the century lengthened, about the identity of the author 
the words of the latest editor only echo those of the first.? 

Such uncertainty as to origin seems strange in an age where 
patronage held sway. The Gawain poet has left no direct clue 
to his identity within the lines of his poems. Whether our 
ignorance be due to the loss of the original manuscript, whose 
authorship might have been authenticated in a much more 
certain fashion; or, as is not impossible, to carelessness or the 
disregard of worldly fame; or to disinclination to be too specific 
in mentioning the circumstances that lay behind his several 
poems, we find, as far as we now know, no direct allusion to 
time or place of composition, and no expression of gratitude to 
a patron. With the exception of the motto of the Order of the 
Garter written on the last folio of Sir Gawain, there is almost 
nothing to be gleaned from the marginal notations of the unique 
manuscript.* 

Conjecture, therefore, has been the only means of attacking 
the problem of the authorship of Gawain and the Green Knight. 
In 1891 Gollancz voiced his belief in a connection between the 


1 Sir Gawayne, ed. Sir F. Madden for the Bannatyne Club, 1839. 

2 Madden, pp. 301-302: “It is, I think, certain, that the writer of the romance 
must have been a man of birth and education, for none but a person intimately 
versed in the gentle science of wode-craft could so minutely describe the various 
sports of the chase, nor could any but an educated individual have been so well 
acquainted with the early French literature. Of his poetical talent the pieces con- 
tained in the manuscript afford unquestionable proofs.” Tolkien-Gordon, p. xx (ed. 
of 1930): “Perhaps the only safe conclusions to be drawn about the poet from his 
poems is that he was a man of learning and genius.” 

8 For an account of marginal markings and scribblings see Brett’s review of 
Tolkien-Gordon’s ed. of 1925, MLR 22. 452. 
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poem and the Order of the Garter, dating it between 1345 and 
“somewhere about 1360.”* In his edition of Pearl published 
in 1921 he would put the terminus ad quem further forward, be- 
yond 1373. Less fanciful, because more solidly based upon the 
words of the text, was the portrait of the poet drawn by C. G. 
Osgood in the introduction to his edition of Pearl in 1906, a 
portrait whose lines he had no reason to change in 1935.5 After 
1906 there was little sustained effort to establish the identity 
of the Gawain poet, or the circumstances or background of his 
composition until Sister M. Madeleva of the Congregation of 
the Holy Cross published her book in 1925.6 While bringing 
forward several suggestive apercus from which to view the 
poem, and calling the attention of Protestants and laity to the 
traditional viewpoint of Roman Catholic symbolism and the 
logical character of Catholic theology (things which modern 
students of the poem are apt to forget) , the book presupposes 
that the poet was not a layman but a religious, and that there- 
fore he had never married, and could not have mourned a 
daughter dead. Such a view probably the majority of scholars 
are by no means ready to accept.’ In 1928 Miss M. Schlauch 
and Mr. Cargill sought to identify the Gawain poet with one 
of two possible names.* There are arguments against the ascrip- 
tion of the poem to either of them, but the article did succeed 
in strengthening the connection between Sir Gawain and the 
Order of the Garter. In 1930 J. P. Oakden produced his study 
of the poetry of the Alliterative School,’ in which he suggested 
that the author of the romance might have been someone con- 
nected with the household of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
and that there was some reason for believing that he lived, or 


* The Pearl, ed. Israel Gollancz, London, 1891, p. xlii. 

5 See his book The Voice of England, New York, 1935, pp. 93-9. 

° Pearl, a Study in Spiritual Dryness, New York, 1925. 

7 It should be said in support of Sister Madeleva’s views that Dr. C. O. Chapman 
(PMLA 46. 177-181) was able to show that the Gawain poet was possessed of a 
knowledge of music that is quite extensive in its range. Such a knowledge could 
best have been obtained in a choir school belonging to some ecclesiastical foundation. 

8 PMLA 48. 105-123. The authors suggest that Pearl may have been written by 
one man among five possible names. Of those five names two are also suggested for 
the authorship of Gawain. For arguments against this article see R. Wellek, The 
Pearl, an Interpretation, Studies in English, No. IV, Charles University, Prague, 
1933. 

® Alliterative Poetry in Middle English, Manchester, 1930 1. 257-61. 
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had lived, at the ducal castle of Clitheroe, Blackburn Hundred, 
Lancs. It should be noted that the three scholars last named 
find reason for placing the poet in the service of members of 
the royal family, or in one of the royal administrative offices. 

While it is true that several of the attempts to discover the 
gifted author of the best romance of the English middle ages 
have led to the expression of some views that have been shown 
subsequently to be untenable, and that sometimes the “ im- 
aginary biography ” has become so detailed and glowing that 
the reader is amused to remember on what flimsy foundations 
it has been constructed, yet we have always to remind ourselves 
that progress in scholarship is won by conjecture and surmise 
oftener than by “flat” discovery; that the new discovery is 
attained over a pathway that is littered by exploded conjectures 
and discarded surmises. There is little danger today, as there 
was in earlier centuries, that the false view, the flimsy theory, 
or the fanciful analogy, will long remain undetected and un- 
exposed. In the case of the authorship of Sir Gawain there is 
the satisfying assurance to the cautious that whatever views 
are advanced will have to be squared with the extensive, and 
increasing, knowledge of the language and dialect of the four 
poems of the Cotton MS., which the labours of Professors 
Ekwall and Oakden, and of Miss Serjeantson have made pos- 
sible. But whether we like it or not, research that is based on 
a certain amount of conjecture and surmise is likely to be the 
only research that will lead us to more positive knowledge 
of the Gawain poet. No less true in scholarship than in scien- 
tific experimentation or business enterprise is the proverb— 
“ Nothing venture, nothing have.” 

For some time the present writer has been studying Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight with a view to ascertaining, if 
he could, the circumstances of its composition and the back- 
ground against which its author wrote. He is now preparing a 
book that will embody his conclusions. But in order to save 
time and effort for others he wishes to state in briefest compass 
what he believes to have been the occasion of the writing of 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 

The poem was written either for the marriage of Enguerrand 
de Coucy, seventh Sire de Coucy, and Isabella, eldest daughter 
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of Edward III (celebrated at Windsor in July, 1365) , on some- 
where about the time of Coucy’s departure from the English 
court in 1376, when, or after, he had announced his intention 
of resuming his feudal obligations to the King of France, his 
lawful sovereign. 

A word or two about the Sire de Coucy will be necessary. 
In 1363 Enguerrand, Sire de Coucy, was sent over by the French 
king John IT as a hostage for the insurance of the payment of 
the ransom exacted by Edward III for the redemption of John 
II, who had been captured at Poitiers in 1356. The charm of 
Coucy’s bearing and the grace of his manner found general 
favour in the eyes of the English king and his court, and par- 
ticular favour in the eyes of the Princess Isabella, who, though 
the eldest of several sisters, was then unmarried. In the year 
of his marriage Coucy received the Garter from his father-in- 
law, and in the succeeding year was created Earl of Bedford. 
During the years of his sojourn in England as Earl of Bedford 
Coucy was granted many manors in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
in which counties an English branch of his own family had 
formerly held many of those same estates, before forfeiting 
them to the Crown for various and sundry reasons. An inter- 
national marriage, however, between an English princess and 
a French nobleman in the days of the Hundred Years’ War was 
a precarious thing, so that it is not surprising to find Enguerrand 
de Coucy in 1377 resigning his English possessions, returning 
his English Garter, and bidding farewell to his English wife.*° 

What has just been imparted about the Sire de Coucy is 
merely a statement of historic fact. It goes without saying that 
the implications consequent upon Coucy’s English years have 
not even been outlined, and that when they are published in 
book form they will be supported by evidence of the most de- 
tailed and precise character. This evidence, drawn from the 
linguistic, social, historical, and symbolical aspects of the poem, 
may, for I write as of the present moment, lead on to the 
discovery of the poet himself. 


Princeton University 


10 Complete Peerage, ed. G. E. Cokayne, new ed. rev. by V. Gibbs, London, 1912 
2. 69-70. 








THE NARRATIVE MATERIAL OF APOLLONIUS 
OF TYRE 


By Puiuip H. Gorpp, 2nd 


The story of Apollonius of Tyre is one of the most widely 
spread tales of medieval Europe. No manuscript earlier than 
the tenth century exists, although the story is undoubtedly 
many centuries older, and the circumstances of the ultimate 
origin and authorship have been much disputed. Rohde, in his 
authoritative study of the Greek romances of the Alexandrine 
period, called attention to the parallels between the Apollonius 
story and Xenophon’s romance of Antheia and Habrokomes,’ 
and favored the assumption of a Greek Apollonius romance, 
now lost, of which the known Latin version was a translation 
or at least a free imitation. Other scholars have agreed sub- 
stantially with this view.? On the other hand, Elimar Klebs, 
who has made the most complete study of the Latin story in its 
numerous versions, not only insists that no certain indication of 
Greek origin is to be found in the Latin texts, but definitely 
places the romance among the works of the Roman sophists, 
Apuleius and Petronius, and dates it in the third century.® 

No certain answer to this problem is attainable with the 
available evidence, and in any case the position of the story in 
relation to post-classical literature is a matter for classical 
philologists to settle.* But much as the story’s literary charac- 
ter has been studied and written about, the nature of its narra- 
tive material, and the relation of that material to the world’s 
general stock of stories, has been entirely ignored. It is that 
aspect of the romance that I shall examine here.° 


1. Rohde, Der Griechische Roman, 3rd ed., Leipzig, 1914, pp. 408 ff. Klebs 
attacks the validity of the Xenophon parallels (E. Klebs, Die Erzéhlung von 
Apollonius aus Tyrus, Berlin, 1899, pp. 295-98) . 

2See especially A. Thielmann, Ueber Sprach und Kritik des Latin Apollonius 
Romans, Speier, 1881. 

® Klebs, pp. 294-322. 

*I should nevertheless insist that, in the absence of a Greek text, or of any 
reference to one, the burden of proof lies upon those who would assume a Greek 
original, and that so long as classical scholars are in sharp disagreement we should 
continue to assume Latin authorship. 

5 For a detailed examination and classification of the sixty odd mss. of the Latin 
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Analysis of the Historia 


1. There was a certain King Antiochus, ruling in Antiochia, 
whose wife had died, leaving him a beautiful daughter. He 
was overcome with love for her, and ravished her. 

2. In order to enjoy his daughter undisturbed, Antiochus let 
it be known that whoever wished to marry his daughter must 
first solve a riddle: whoever tried and failed would lose his 
head. Such was the beauty of the girl that many came, but all 
were beheaded, those that solved the riddle as well as those 
that failed, and their heads were hung on the castle gate. Then 
appeared Apollonius, young prince of Tyre. He succeeded in 
guessing the riddle, which described Antiochus’ own situation, 
whereupon the king told him that he had failed but that he 
might return in a month and try again. Apollonius returned 
home, and Antiochus dispatched his steward, Thaliarcus, to 
kill him. 

8. Realizing his peril, Apollonius loaded his ship with grain 
and treasure and fled from Tyre; Thaliarcus returned with 
this news to the king, who placed a large price on the fugitive’s 
head, and sent ships in pursuit of him. Apollonius meanwhile 
came to Tharsus and, finding the city suffering a dire famine, 
relieved it with a generous gift of grain, for which a statue was 
erected in his honor; then he sailed away to seek a more suit- 
able refuge. 

4. After a few days a terrible storm arose, in which the ship 
was wrecked and all save Apollonius were lost. He was cast up 
on the shore of Pentapolis, where a fisherman rescued him, 
gave him food and drink, and shared half his cloak with him. 
Then he went into the town, and so impressed the king with 
his skill at ball playing that he was invited to the banquet hall. 

5. At dinner an envious courtier, noticing that Apollonius 
did not eat but only gazed mournfully at the rich vessels and 
garments about him, suggested that the stranger was envious 
of the king’s wealth, and was rebuked by the king. The princess 
then entered, and Apollonius, questioned by her on the cause 


Historia see Klebs, pp. 12-186. The following summary is based upon Riese’s text 
of 1893, which, though not satisfactory in the light of Klebs’ study, nevertheless is 
the best available text. 
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of his sorrow, told her his story, weeping. The princess played 
on the harp, whereupon Apollonius boldly disparaged her play- 
ing, and proceeded to astonish and delight the company with 
his own playing, singing, and acting; this inspired the maiden 
with love for the hero, and she besought her father to make 
Apollonius her tutor, and made him rich presents of gold and 
silver. 

6. So intense was the girl’s love for Apollonius that she lay 
in bed as if ill, and no doctors could discover the cause of her 
illness. One day when the king and Apollonius were walking in 
the street before the palace three noble suitors approached, and 
demanded that a choice be made from among them. The King 
explained that the princess, being ill, could not receive them, 
but invited them to write their several offers in letters to the 
princess. 

7. This was done, and the letters were carried to the princess 
by Apollonius; she sent back the answer, also by letter, that 
she would marry none but the “ shipwrecked man.” Apollonius 
was soon identified as the princess’ choice, the three suitors 
were dismissed, and shortly afterwards the wedding took place. 


8. Several months after the wedding a ship came from Tyre, 
bringing word that Antiochus had been struck by lightning, 
and that Apollonius had fallen heir to the throne. The mar- 
ried pair set out for Antiochia; again a storm arose, during 
which the queen was delivered of a daughter and, apparently, 
died. Apollonius was forced by the superstitious sailors to cast 
her seemingly dead body overboard in a chest; the chest drifted 
ashore at Ephesus, where the queen was restored by the physi- 
cian Cheremon and entered the temple of Diana as a votaress. 

9. Meanwhile Apollonius came to Tharsus, where he placed 
his infant daughter in the care of Stranguillio and Dionysiade. 
Then, swearing that he would never shave nor trim his hair 
and nails until he should see his daughter married, he departed, 
and spent fourteen years in Egypt. 

10. When the girl reached the age of fourteen her nurse, 
Lycorida, revealed to her her true parentage. Then Dionysiade, 
jealous because Tharsia was fairer than her own daughter, and 
in order to appropriate the girl’s dower and jewels, ordered her 
slave, Theophilus, to take Tharsia out and slay her. Before he 
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can do it, pirates suddenly appear and carry the girl away. 
The Tharsians, believing her dead, erect a monument to her. 


11. The pirates carried Tharsia off to Mitylena; there she 
was offered for sale: prince Athenagoras sought to buy her, but 
was outbid by a pander, with the understanding that the prince 
should be permitted to deflower her. 

12. When Athenagoras came to her the girl begged for 
mercy and told her story, and the prince gave her gold and left 
her untouched. All others who approached her did the same. 
Then the brothel-keeper sent his servant to ravish her, but 
even he was overcome with pity; finally Athenagoras adopted 
her as his daughter. 

13. Meanwhile Apollonius had returned to Tharsus, learned 
of his daughter’s supposed death, and was now on his ship in 
the harbor of Mitylena plunged in deep melancholy. Tharsia 
was sent to relieve his sorrow. After her first song he sent her 
away with a present; but she returned and sought to entertain 
him with riddles. Again he repulsed her, this time with a blow. 

14. Weeping, Tharsia related her sad story, and Apollonius 
recognized her as his daughter, and gave her to Athenagoras in 
marriage. 

15. Then Apollonius was warned, in a dream, to go to Ephe- 
sus, to the temple of Diana. There his wife appeared, beautiful 
as a goddess in splendid raiment; Apollonius thereupon related 
his life history, and was happily reunited with his long-lost wife. 
He returned to Tharsus, punished the guilty foster parents, 
rewarded the old fisherman and the faithful Hellanicus: then 
he proceeded to Pentapolis where, upon the death of his father- 
in-law Archestrates, he succeeded to the kingdom, and lived 
long in happiness and prosperity. 


Using this fairly detailed summary as a basis, I shall con- 
sider in turn the separate motifs of the story. In such an ex- 
amination of sources and relationships it will not always be 
possible to distinguish between antecedent and offspring. That 
is, we frequently cannot tell whether a trait found in some 
other story derives from the Apollonius itself or from an earlier 
source or tradition common to both. All cases where it is rea- 
sonably certain that a trait derives from our story will be 
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ignored, since we are not concerned with the historical career 
of the tale subsequent to the Latin Historia; but this certainty 
cannot always be established, and where there is any doubt a 
trait will be regarded as either collaterally related or merely 
analogous. 

The purpose of the following notes, then, is to analyze sys- 
tematically the nature of the narrative material used by the 
author of the Latin Historia, and so determine whether A pollo- 
nius is a literary invention or a traditional story in literary 
form. 


1. The king violates, or wishes to marry, his daughter. 


This theme is so common in myth, folklore, and romance that 
I list here only a few of the typical instances: 


In Greek myth, according to some versions, Pallas attempted 
the chastity of his daughter Athena, who flayed him and used 
the skin to shield her own body in the fight with the giant 
Enceladus.° Myrrha became the mother of Adonis by her own 
father. 

In folklore, this type of incest is found as the opening episode 
in most versions of the “Peau d’Ane,” or “Catskin,” or 
“ Maiden without Hands” tale." The Albanus legend offers a 
double incest of father and daughter (Rank, 358) , as does also 
a Greek mdrchen probably related to it.6 The Constance saga, 
which undoubtedly derives in all its essentials directly from 
folklore, typically begins with a threatened incest. In Norse 
story Hrolfr Kraki, according to some versions, was the fruit of 
an incestuous union, but. here, as in Oedipus, the act was done 
unwittingly on the part of the father. (Grottasongr 22; Hrolf 
saga Kraka 7, 9.) 

The Incestuous Father appears in a long list of romances 
and stories: Mai und Beaflor, la Belle Helene de Constantino- 
ple, La Manekine, La Comtesse d’Anjou, The History of the 
King of Hungary, Emare (Middle Eng.) ,—these may be men- 
tioned principally. Some of them will receive further attention 


® Apollodorus, The Library, tr. J. G. Frazer, 1921, 1. 46 n. 1. 

7 Bolte-Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm. Leipzig, 
1913-18, 1. 295 ff., 2. 45 ff. 

®Q. Rank, Das Inzestmotiv in Dichtung und Sage, 2d. ed., Wien, 1912, p. 358. 
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in the second part of this inquiry: all are related, in varying 
degrees, to the Constance saga.” 


2. The Riddle Test for Suitors. 


Some sort of device for keeping suitors away from the daugh- 
ter is naturally to be expected in connection with this type of 
incest situation,—. e., the father must have some plausible 
excuse for keeping his daughter for himself. But while the 
situation is common enough, the method here employed is not, 
so far as I can discover, elsewhere associated with it, nor do the 
usual suitor tests—contests, tasks, etc.—seem to have any close 
resemblance to the episode in Apollonius. The fact that the 
riddle itself contains the king’s guilty secret seems to reflect 
some formula now obscured, inasmuch as it is not a reasonable 
procedure in itself. Originally, we may suppose, there was some 
compelling reason why the king risked his secret in this unnec- 
essarily dangerous fashion. 

The story of Oedipus offers the nearest parallel, although the 
circumstances are measurably different: the hero, in order to 
win his bride, Jocasta, had first to solve the riddle of the sphinx. 


3. Apollonius relieves the famine in Tharsus. 


This entire episode must be set down here as a literary inven- 
tion; in any case, I have found no parallels, even remote ones, 
for it. Still, lack of evidence does not in itself prove anything, 
and I suspect strongly either an historical or traditional basis 
for the episode—if only because of the well known rarity of 
genuine literary invention It is barely possible, for example, 
that such a tradition descended, in a way now impossible to 
trace, from the story of Joseph relieving the famine in Egypt. 
I offer this merely as the wildest sort of conjecture, of course, 
with the additional observation that, just as Apollonius was 
skilled in solving riddles, Joseph was similarly gifted: he was 
an interpreter of dreams. 


4. The hero is shipwrecked, rescued, and wins favor at court. 


This sequence in its more general aspect is common to the 
stories of many heroes of romance: Ulysses, Horn, Havelok, 


® See M. Schlauch, Chaucer’s Constance and Accused Queens, 1927. 
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Beves, Tristan, to mention only a few. No detailed examina- 
tion of this very general parallelism is necessary here. 

The special circumstance of the fisherman sharing half his 
cloak with the forlorn and destitute hero is, as others have 
pointed out, strongly suggestive of the well known legend con- 
cerning St. Martin of Tours (see Dictionary of Christian Bi- 
ography). A more interesting parallel is found in the Faustin- 
ian story in the twelfth century Kaiserchronik,’® about which 
I shall have more to say at a later point. Chapter 3 runs, in 
part, as follows (Massmann’s summary) : 

Then Faustinian himself, after placing his son in care of his men, 


sets out to find wife and children; after visiting many countries, he 
too, is shipwrecked. 


nacket stuont er ane wat 
(richtuom was ime vremede) 
wen in sinem naggen hemede 


ja rief er nach dem tode. 
Then he saw an Eseler (pedlar?), presented himself as a ship- 
wrecked merchant, and declared that he wished only for death. 
The Eseler chides him, gives him bread and wine and his own cloak. 
They go into Laodicea, where Faustinian works in the mill and 
carries wood,—* but he was dear to all for his truth and wisdom.” 
(Il. 1780-7.) 

The parallel here is remarkably complete. The two heroes 
are in exactly similar circumstances; the details of their rescues 
are identical—even including the cloak. Finally, the picture of 
Faustinian standing on the shore, as it is given in the lines 
quoted above, vividly recall the very phrasing of the same 
scene in Apollonius, especially in the Old English: “Da stod 
he nacod ondam strande and beheold 6a sz,” etc. The parallel- 
ism of the whole sequence is the more significant in that the 
Faustinian is, as we shall see, similar in other respects to the 
Apollonius story. 


5. The hero attends the king’s banquet, is taunted by a courtier, 
relates his misfortunes to the princess, and inspires her love 
by his harp-playing. 

This part of the narrative flows smoothly and naturally, 
with none of the difficulties and obscurities of motivation char- 


1° Der Kaiserchronik, ed., Massmann, Leipzig, 1954, 3. 6365 ff. 
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acteristic of a great deal of the story. At least, this is true 
except for one minor but possible significant feature: after the 
princess has played and sung to the company, the hero, with 
what seems to us more honesty than tact, disparages her play- 
ing and proceeds immediately to do much better himself. Yet 
this undiplomatic behavior, far from antagonizing the maiden 
as we might naturally expect, actually inflames her with an 
overpowering love for him. Doubtless this may have seemed 
eminently natural to the Sophist author of the Historia (see 
p. 170, below) , but even if that is granted, the story still looks 
suspiciously like an elaboration of a simpler original. Such an 
original may either have been a story similar to that of Tristan 
at the Irish court, or, what is more likely, a story of the hero 
who wins a contest with the princess, in this case a contest in 
harp-playing. 

Even in its present form, however, the episode strongly sug- 
gests the Tristan story. The position of Apollonius may also 
be compared with that of Aineas, who suffered shipwreck, re- 
lated his adventures to Dido, and inspired her with a hopeless 
passion; but the resemblance is not close enough to suggest 
any relationship. The fact that a dozen lines or so from Vergil’s 
description are borrowed bodily for the storm scene in Apollo- 
nius is of little significance, because the lines may have been 
interpolated long after the composition of the original work. 


6. The princess is prostrated with love-sickness; three suitors 
demand, in a letter, that she choose from among them. 


The number three is, of course, exceedingly important in 
myth and folklore. In the story as we have it, the number of 
suitors is of no significance, since only two play any active 
role in the scene, and only one is given a name, Ardalius. 
Originally, no doubt, each of the three had his individual func- 
tion, in some such story as that of the three caskets in The 
Merchant of Venice, but little remains of it now save the num- 
ber three itself. Almost any number above two would give the 
comic effect intended by the author, in the story as it now 
stands. 


7. The princess, in a letter, chooses the hero for her husband. 


This theme is actually part of 6. above, and I have abstracted 
it for separate discussion merely for convenience. The whole 
5 
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episode of the suitors is remarkable in several ways. It pro- 
vides the only comedy in the romance, and probably the best 
narrative. But it is also the most puzzling, despite the fact 
that compared to the story as a whole it is related with un- 
usually detailed vividness This naturalness is not enough to 
blind the reader to the essential artificiality, even absurdity, 
of the circumstances. Why does the king hold audience with 
the noble suitors out in the street in such an undignified, insult- 
ing fashion? Why does he suggest the extraordinary and cum- 
bersome procedure of writing letters to someone a few yards 
away? Why, above all, does he send the letters by Apollonius, 
causing the princess to exclaim, quite understandably, “ Mas- 
ter, why do you come alone into my chamber?” For all we are 
told to the contrary the king is merely indulging a taste for 
whimsy in all this, but it is likely, also, that the author is here 
following, in his own fashion and with some alteration, a course 
of events already determined for him. 

Let us consider first the letters. Now, when a letter is intro- 
duced into a story it usually means trouble. It may, as in the 
famous instance of Uriah the Hittite, or Bellerephon, or Ham- 
let, carry in it the bearer’s death. In other cases it may be 
introduced expressly in order that it can be falsified, or delayed, 
or lost entirely, and so bring about misunderstanding, slander, 
tragedy, even death, as in the case of Constance, Juliet, and 
others. Or, finally, these two functions may be combined in the 
same story, to further the ends not of tragedy but romance: 
Penzer, in his discussion of the theme, gives the following illus- 
tration from Tawney’s collections of Hindu tales: 


The merchant Sagarapota overhears certain astrologers saying 
that the boy Damnannaka, a penniless orphan, will be master of 
his house. He tries various means to get rid of the boy, all of which 
fail. On one occasion he sends the boy home to his wife with a 
letter. The story then proceeds thus: Damnannaka started on his 
journey. When he reached the Rajagrika he was tired, and he lay 
down in the temple of the God of Love to refresh himself. Sleep fell 
upon him. In the meantime the daughter of that very merchant, 
Visha by name, came to worship the God of Love. She saw Dam- 
nannaka . . . and while she was looking at him her eye fell on her 
father’s letter, so she took it from the end of his stick and read it. 
It ran as follows: “ Health and prosperity! Sagarapota from the 
cattle farm lovingly embraces Samudratta, and tells him what is 
to be done: 
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Before he has time to wash his feet, you must immediately bestow 
upon this man 
Visha (poison), and so make my heart free from pain. 


She thought: “ No doubt my father has found here a bridegroom 
fit for me: as for the marriage having to be performed this very 
day, it means that today is an auspicious day, so that the marriage 
must take place today (etc.).” She then changed the short ‘a’ in 
‘Visha ’ to ‘a,’ sealed up the letter and went home, and the mar- 
riage duly took place.” 

Essentially the same story, this time dealing with an emperor 
and his daughter, is found in Le Dit de l Empereur Coustant, a 
thirteenth century French romance; Saxo’s version of the 
Hamlet story uses the same theme, except that there the hero 
himself alters the letter. 

Now, to return to Apollonius, I suggest that this story, in its 
essentials, is the original source of the strange antics of King 
Archestrates. Apollonius is a destitute stranger to the court; 
he carries a letter, and takes back to the king the letter the 
princess has written; the princess’ letter designates him as the 
bridegroom; their marriage results. Admittedly the circum- 
stances and details are otherwise quite different: there is no 
Letter of Death at all, nor any deception; the princess does not 
substitute a letter, but openly writes a reply. Nevertheless, the 
form, as it were, has been preserved, if the substance is changed. 
How much it was changed we cannot know, lacking any ex- 
amples of an intermediate stage, but it would be rash to assume 
that no such stage existed. 

The Altered Letter theme as it appears in stories of the Con- 
stance-cycle has in itself no close resemblance to the letters in 
Apollonius, and so its possible significance for our story is not 
properly discussed here. 


8. The queen gives birth at sea to a daughter, and falls into a 
death-like stupor. She is cast overboard in a chest, floats to 
shore, and is revived. 

The placing of the mother in a chest recalls, even though it 
does not closely parallel, the Greek story of Danaé; we can at 
any rate fairly say that floating chests have always been com- 
mon property among story tellers. The theme plays a promi- 


11N. M. Jenzer, Somadeva Bhatta’s kathaé savit sdgava, tr. Tawney, London, 
1924-28, 10 v. 4, 365-7. 
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nent part in the Constance saga, where the heroine and her son 
are set afloat, in some versions in a chest, in others in an iron 
cask, in still others in a boat without oars. Now Constance, 
unlike the Apollonius heroine, is alive and conscious when she 
enters the chest, in all known versions of the tale. On the other 
hand, the use of a chest rather than a boat certainly is more 
suitable to the conveyance of a dead, or rather seemingly dead, 
body than a living person; it is also more reasonable to expect 
a person in a cataleptic state to survive such a solitary voyage. 
At an earlier stage of the tale, then, Constance was quite prob- 
ably in a death-like stupor, just as in our story. In Romeo and 
Juliet, and in The Winter’s Tale, we find the death-like stupor 
(in the latter case the trait is nearly obscured, but see the dis- 
cussion below) without the voyage motif but with the subse- 
quent resuscitation. 


9. Apollonius comes to Tharsus, places his daughter in the care of 
foster parents, and goes away for 14 years. 

The motive for placing Tharsia with guardians is entirely 
obscure in our story, nor do we know why the hero goes off 
to Egypt for fourteen years. From the narrator’s standpoint, 
of course, all that was required was the separation of father and 
daughter and a lapse of time sufficient for her to grow to ma- 
turity. However, putting away or exposing a child of an un- 
natural or an incestuous union is common (cf. the stories of 
Tisiphone, Oedipus, Albanus, Judas, Gregory, Pandosto) , and 
that may have been the original cause of the separation in this 
case, especially if, as we have other grounds to believe, Apollo- 
nius is sometimes confused or identified with Antiochus. 

Apollodorus supplies us with a rough parallel to this part of 
the story: Tisiphone, natural daughter of Alemeon, was en- 
trusted to foster parents, sold into slavery, and later recovered. 
Apollodorus’ version runs thus: 

Euripides says (in his Alemeon, now lost) that in the time of 
his madness Alemeon begat two children, Amphilocus and a daugh- 
ter Tisiphone, by Manto daughter of Tiresias, and that he bought 
the babes to Corinth and gave them to Creon King of Corinth to 
bring up; and that on account of her extraordinary comeliness 
Tisiphone was sold as a slave by Creon’s spouse, who feared that 
Creon might make her his wedded wife. But Alemeon bought her 
and kept her as a handmaid, not knowing she was his daughter, 
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and that coming to Corinth to get back his children he recovered 
his son also.?? 


The Stepmother Theme itself, exemplified here, is too well 
known to require illustration. 


10. The daughter is ordered slain by the jealous foster mother, but 
is abducted by pirates. 

The theme of the jealous or cruel stepmother is a familiar one 
in folk and fairy tale. Abduction by pirates is a piece of plot 
machinery much favored by the late Greek romancers, and 
seems to have no especial significance here. 


11. Tharsia is offered for sale at Mitylena; a prince, seeking to buy 
her, is outbid by a pander, and the girls is forced into a 
brothel. 

The fact that Tharsia is sold into this particular form of 
slavery may be explained in several ways. (a) It may be 
merely a literary invention, for sensational effect. (b) It may, 
as Rank insists, have an organic relation to the incest complex 
upon which the story is built—once more assuming (see 9. 
above) that Apollonius can be regarded as originally identical 
with Antiochus—and so regarded as the literary record of a 
sexual phantasy. Be that as it may, the part of the episode 
which introduces Athenagoras bidding unsuccessfully against 
the pander is not without parallel: Benfey reports such a tale 
in the Pantchatantra (2, 201). In short, the incident itself 
cannot be regarded as original with the author, but whether 
or not its insertion into the story is his own idea is open to 
question. 


12. Tharsia by virtue of her charm and talents preserves her vir- 
ginity against all assaults, is showered with money, and is 
finally taken under the protection of the prince. 

This feature of the story, although it recalls the legends of 
St. Agnes and St. Agatha (Dictionary of Christian Biography) 
appears to be essentially literary. However, Suchier, in his in- 
troduction to La Manékine, observes that Peau d’Ane “ remplit 
chez un prince les functions les plus viles” before he finally 
married her;* in the Offa-saga, too, Constance is with Offa 


12 The Library, Frazer tr., III, vii, 7. 
18 Qevres Poetique de Beaumanoir, Paris, 1884, 2 vols. Introduction to ‘La 
Mantkine.’ 
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quite a while before her marriage to him. Unfortunately the 
corresponding characters are not involved in each case, and so 
the resemblance is slight. 


13. The hero returns, hears of his daughter’s supposed death, and 
comes to Mitylena; Tharsia is sent to him to relieve his 
sorrow. She sings to him, then tells him riddles, and he 
repulses her. 

This episode as it stands seems to have no important paral- 
lels elsewhere, although it faintly recalls the Biblical story of 
David and Saul. 

There are, nevertheless, certain details in the narration that 
suggest that in an earlier stage in the story’s development 
Tharsia’s visit was not merely a matter of riddle-telling. That 
is, what we have is evidently a remnant of a second incest epi- 
sode, or, perhaps, a narrowly avoided unwitting incest as in 
Pandosto and in stories of the Griselda type. The hero is about 
to marry his daughter when he learns, just in time, of their 
relationship. 


14. Tharsia relates her history, thus bringing about mutual recog- 
nition; she is given to Athenagoras in marriage. 

The narration by a character of her life story as a device to 
bring about a recognition is too obvious to be of much signifi- 
cance, so that the mere fact that it is also the method followed 
in Pandosto, in Der Busant (Kohler-Bolte 2, 351), and in the 
Faustinian story is not important in itself. And only in Pan- 
dosto do we find, in addition, an approximate counterpart of 
the figure of Athenagoras. 


15. Apollonius is warned, in a dream, to go to Ephesus; there, in 
the temple of Diana, his wife appears; he tells her his story, 
and again mutual recognition takes place. 

This closing episode is roughly paralleled in the Winter’s 
Tale but not, curiously enough, in its source, Pandosto. 
Leontes recovers his wife after he had supposed her to be dead 
for sixteen years. There are many differences, of course, too 
obvious to dwell upon, but in one detail there is an interesting 
similarity: Shakespeare, it will be recalled, makes use of a 
device generally supposed to be derived from the story of 
Pygmalion. Hermione poses as a statue, and, after Leontes’ 
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speech, which corresponds functionally at least with Apollonius’ 
narration, comes to life, and reveals herself as his long-lost wife. 
In the Apollonius there is a definite emphasis laid upon the 
fact that the wife appears as an extraordinarily beautiful figure, 
so that all present thought she was Diana herself. In both, 
then, there are the two elements present: unusual beauty and 
a hint of the supernatural. 

It is further interesting to find that in the conclusion of many 
of the stories relating to the tale of Constance, a conclusion that 
is also one of recognition and reunion, the heroine appears in a 
dazzling (or magic) robe, and the people are awed by her 
splendor.** 

So much for the examination of the separate motifs of our 
story. The evidence is clear that, with one or two exceptions, 
these motifs were not inventions of the author of the Historia. 
This is what we should expect to find on a priori considerations ; 
the somewhat disjointed and at times completely illogical and 
unmotivated character of the narrative indicates that even the 
earliest form known to us is already the result of considerable 
handling—or mishandling. Whether that career was essentially 
a literary one, or whether it was an oral tradition, is our next 
question. There are three possible hypotheses. 


1) The Historia as we have it is a pure literary invention. 
This we can discard immediately, for the textual difficulties 
alone make it untenable; also, as we have seen, nearly all the 
elements of the story can be found elsewhere. 

2) The plot itself, although composed of elements already 
in existence, was invented, artistically synthesized, by a single 
author. This alternative, at this stage in the discussion, is still 
a possibility. 

3) The tale had a pre-literary, traditional, orally transmitted 
history, and is, accordingly, not an artistic invention but fol- 
lows a traditional pattern. Let us examine what evidence there 
is to support this conjecture. 

The incest episode with which the Apollonius begins is fre- 
quently regarded as not organically related to the rest of the 
story. Such an opinion is natural, inasmuch as both Antiochus 
and his daughter disappear entirely from the story except for 


14 A. B. Gough, The Constance Saga, Palestra 23. (1902.) 
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the wholly unexplained circumstance of Apollonius’ inheriting 
Antiochus’ throne upon his death. However, this theme of 
father-daughter incest (usually not consummated) also forms 
the beginning of a large group of stories and folk tales, nearly 
all of which are related closely to the Constance-saga. (See 
principally Gough, Suchier, and Schick *°.) 

Now these stories, it happens, have other characteristics in 
common with the Apollonius. For purposes of comparison I 
reproduce here, slightly abridged, Gough’s reconstruction of 
what he calls the “ primitive form” of the Constance saga: ** 


A father desires to marry his daughter. 

She refuses, and her hands are cut off in punishment. 

She flees to a forest. 

A king finds her and marries her. 

He goes away to the wars. 

During his absence the heroine bears a son. 

The wicked mother-in-law forges two letters, the first to the 
king calumniating his wife, the second ordering her punish- 
ment. 

The heroine and her child are banished. 

They cross the water in a floating chest, or cask, carrying 
treasure or a rich robe. 

10. The heroine meets her husband. 

11. The husband returns, discovers the treachery, and burns the 

traitor. 

12. The heroine is reconciled to her repentant father. 


SPPerrr 


© 9 


It is interesting to observe, first of all, that in the Constance 
saga the initial episode is virtually as unnecessary to the main 
plot as it is in Apollonius. In each story it seems to serve 
merely as a means of starting the hero or heroine on his 
adventures. 

Ignoring the obvious differences between the two stories, we 
may note the following important resemblances : 


a) Both fall into a class of narratives characterized by this 
general pattern: a man, his wife, and child are separated ; after 
many adventures and difficulties they are at last united. 

b) Both begin with incest, threatened or actual, between 
father and daughter (in some folk tales brother and sister) . 


15R. Schick, ‘Die Quelle der Offa-Konstanze Sage,’ Brittanica Festschr. fiir 
Max Foerster, 1929, 31-56. See also notes 13, 14, supra. 
1° Gough, 9, 10, 12, 14. 
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There is not an exact correspondence of the characters in- 
volved, to be sure, but in both stories we have cause to sus- 
pect a doubling of characters to some extent: in Con. of father 
with son-in-law; in Ap. of Antiochus with Apollonius, Antio- 
chus’ daughter with Archestrates’ daughter (the hero’s wife) , 
and the latter with her daughter. Some such assumption, at 
any rate, helps remove some difficulties in each story consid- 
ered independently, as well as serving to bring the two stories 
closer together in several respects. 


c) After the marriage (Con. 4., Ap. 7.) each husband goes 
away for an unreasonably long period: in Con. to war, in Ap. 
to Egypt. 

d) A floating chest figures in both tales as the way in which 
the married pair become separated. An Ap. the wife is an 
apparent corpse when she is placed in the chest, but as I have 
argued above (p. 160) this seems to be a later development, 
and the probability is that the incident was originally closely 
parallel to the one in Con. 

e) The persecution and banishment of the wife in Con. can 
be regarded as having a parallel in the attempted murder and 
subsequent abduction of Apollonius daughter. This is a very 
doubtful parallel, since it requires a supposition first, that the 
characters of mother and daughter have been confused ; second, 
that in Ap. the persecution theme has become separated from 
the floating chest story. 

f) In several versions of Con. (Emare, Manékine) the wife 
appears at the end in a rich (magic) robe, so that people are 
dazzled by her splendor; this feature is similar to the descrip- 
tion of the beautiful appearance of the wife at the close of Ap. 
(See above, p. 163.) 


There are one or two further points that are interesting but 
not definitely significant. I have discussed the Altered Letter 
theme, as I reconstruct it, in Ap. (7.). Letters also figure in 
Con., but they are simple forgeries, and their purpose is totally 
different, so that there is no good reason for supposing that 
they are not entirely independent motifs. It is tempting, never- 
thelesss, to see a link between the stories in the name Con- 
stance (or, in one version, Helen of Constantinople, or Con- 
stantine’s daughter) , when we recall that one typical example 
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of the Altered Letter motif is the Dit de l’ Empereur Coustant. 

In Helen of Constantinople, and in Trivet’s Constance, St. 
Martin of Tours appears as the benefactor of the heroine: this 
is the same St. Martin about whom is told the legend that he 
once shared his cloak with a beggar, like the fisherman in Ap. 
This is no doubt pure coincidence, but an interesting one. 

It cannot be sheer coincidence, however, that these two 
stories have at least six important motifs in common, and ap- 
proximately in the same pattern. We cannot establish any 
more exactly the nature of their relationship, but in view of 
the distorted and disconnected character of the Apollonius 
narrative, I suggest that the parts of the story dealing with, 
first Antiochus, then with the wife’s career from the time of her 
marriage to the close, are drawn from the same ultimate sources 
as those from which sprang the stories of the Constant cycle— 
in short, that they are distantly collateral descendants of a 
common ancestor. Such a conjecture is not intended to account 
for all of the narrative material of Apollonius, but before look- 
ing elsewhere for further illumination there is another monu- 
ment to consider in connection with the Constance cycle. 

Schick, in his study Die Quelle der Offa-Konstanze Saga," 
offers the theory that the so-called Clementine Recognitions, 
dating from the third century, form the kernel of the Constance 
saga. Such a theory seems to me to disregard the significance 
of the folk tale parallels for the saga, but, be that as it may, 
certain features of the recognitions are of interest in connection 
with the Apollonius. The material is found in a convenient 
form in Massman’s summary of the Faustinian story as it 
appears in the twelfth ceritury Kaiserchronik : 

1. Faustinian had twin sons by his wife Mathilda; his brother 
Claudius was seized with desire for her, and she promised to 
yield to him after her child should be born. The child is 
named Clemens. The twins are sent abroad to be educated; 
the ship is wrecked, and all are drowned save the two boys, 


who are rescued by a fisherman. He sells them to a widow, 
who adopts them and places them in a monastery. 

2. The Empress Mathilda, hearing nothing of her two sons, per- 
suades her husband to let her go after them; this ship is also 
wrecked, but she is saved and finds refuge with an ill widow, 
whom she serves faithfully for 13 years. 


17 See n. 15 above. 
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38. Meanwhile Faustinian himself sets out to find wife and chil- 
dren; after visiting many countries he, too, is shipwrecked. 
He is rescued by a poor pedlar, who gives him food, and 
drink and shares his cloak with him. They go together into 
Laodicea, where Faustinian must work in the mill. 


4. The rest of the story is concerned with how Faustinian Ma- 
thilda, and the three sons are after various adventures finally 
reunited, with the help of St. Peter, in a series of recogni- 
tions—whence the title.’® 


These recognitions bear a general resemblance to those in 
Apollonius, in that they are brought about by successive narra- 
tions of life stories by each character in turn. One detail, too, 
is suggestive of a similar trait in the scene where Apollonius 
regains his daughter: Peter has brought Mathilda to meet her 
son Clemens, “‘ dem sie um den Hals fiel, dass er sie abwehrte, 
bis Petrus ihm Aufschluss gab.” No explanation is given for this 
repulse, any more than in Apollonius when the father first 
repulses his daughter. 

The similarity of 3. with the circumstances of Apollonius’ 
shipwreck has already been given sufficient attention. There 
is a very general similarity between the two stories in that both 
deal with the separation and eventual reunion of man, wife, and 
children. 

Since we are not concerned with the later history of the 
Apollonius saga itself in this chapter, the story of Pandosto, 
together with its more famous offspring The Winter’s Tale, is 
doubtfully included in this inquiry. If any connection at all 
between it and Apollonius be assumed, there is then no valid 
reason why we should suppose the relationship collateral rather 
than direct. I include it nevertheless, because of its intrinsic 
interest and because it has nowhere else received notice in this 
connection. 

Indeed, no source whatever for Greene’s romance has been 
brought to light ; it is thought by Shakespearean scholars that 
the plot was largely contrived by Greene himself out of ele- 
ments drawn from various sources. Moreover, no one has been 
able to trace the source of Shakespeare’s alterations and addi- 
tions to the story, which may, of course, be entirely his 


18 See n. 10 above. 
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own. Mooreman,”* following Wolf,”® has pointed out Greene’s 
probable indebtedness, directly or indirectly, to the themes 
of several Greek romances, Theogenes and Chariclea, Clitophon 
and Leucippe, Daphnis and Chloe, Antheia and Habrokomes, 
for much of his narrative material, but he failed to observe 
the rather striking similarity between the Leontes-Hermione- 
Perdita-Florizel story and the corresponding Apollonius- 
Archestrate-Tharsia-Athenagoras pattern. 


1. The position of the hero in relation to his family is virtu- 
ally the same throughout each story, even though there is con- 
siderable discrepancy in motivation. 

2. The career of Hermione is parallel to that of Apollonius’ 
wife. She is supposed by her husband to be dead, retires from 
the world, and is restored to the hero only after sixteen years. 
Despite the differences in details and motivation, the action is 
externally the same in each story. 

3. There is, finally, a close correspondence between the 
roles played by Tharsia and Perdita in each story. Each is 
ordered slain, escapes death, finds a lover, and is finally restored 
to father and mother. (So Shakespeare: in Greene the wife 
dies.) 

4. In a scene (suppressed by Shakespeare) Pandosto woos 
his own daughter, unwittingly: the corresponding scene in the 
Apollonius plot shows unmistakable traces of the same situa- 
tion. 


Of these four points of resemblance only the last is particu- 
larly significant in itself, but the cumulative effect is one of a 
rough parallelism between the Apollonius from the point at 
which his daughter is born to the end, and the entire plot of 
Pandosto. The pattern of the latter story overlaps to some 
extent that part of the Apollonius narrative that we have al- 
ready tried to indentify with the Constance saga; it covers 
much that is not paralleled in Constance, notably the career of 
the hero’s daughter. 

My general conclusions as a result of this inquiry are these: 
The Apollonius narrative is not a literary invention, either in 
its details (with certain possible exceptions) or in the outline 


1° H. F. Mooreman, The Winter’s Tale, Arden ed., Methuen, London, 1912, xviii ff. 
20S. L. Wolf, The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1912. 
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of its plot. It is rather, a sophisticated and somewhat garbled 
literary version of a traditional story, or, more likely, of a 
blending of more than one story. The initial Antiochus episode 
is not a deliberately chosen motif, but is organically related to 
the rest of the tale, although the original connection has been 
nearly obscured. 

Apollonius is almost certainly, although in a manner not very 
clear, related to the group of stories forming the Constance 
cycle. It appears also to be related to the essential plot of 
Greene’s Pandosto; at least there is sufficient similarity to 
make very unlikely the notion that Greene himself invented the 
story. 

So much for the nature of the action of the Latin Historia; 
we may notice some characteristic features of the manner of 
its telling. The work is nearly pure narration from beginning 
to end, unbroken by digression or by reflections by the author. 
More than that, there is throughout barely a word of descrip- 
tion, hardly an adjective indicating a concrete, sensible quality. 
With remarkable consistency the narrative is addressed to the 
reader’s mind, never to his senses. Although the story is actu- 
ally full of incident, there is no tendency to dwell upon action 
for action’s sake, nor upon descriptive, or pictorial detail. 
Scenes are not so much described as reported, except, to be sure, 
when they are put in the form of dialogue, and it is only in the 
dialogue passages that the author emerges, figuratively, into the 
historical present. These essentially dramatic scenes are scat- 
tered plentifully throughout the otherwise meagre, at times 
actually summary, narrative, producing a halting, uneven 
effect, an alternate speeding up and slowing down of the action. 

To what extent this lack of proportion was true of the work 
in its original form we cannot now know. As it is, what unity 
the story possesses is a unity of treatment, of point of view, 
rather than of structure. The didactic, aphoristic manner is 
clearly discernible throughout, and this makes unlikely any 
supposition that the story is an accidental collection of separate 
tales. A few illustrations of this didacticism will suffice, al- 
though nearly every dialogue passage shows the tendency: 
Apollonius, failing to respond to the greeting of his inferior 
(Hellanicus) is promptly rebuked by the latter for his un- 
becoming discourtesy ; a little later the same Hellanicus, scorn- 
ing the hero’s generous suggestion that he report Apollonius’ 
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death and collect the reward from Antiochus, delivers him- 
self of this wholesome aphorism: “ neither gold nor silver is to 
be compared with men’s friendship;” again, Apollonius is 
rescued, clothed, and fed by a poor fisherman, who bids him 
remember his benefactor if ever he regain his former estate. 
Whereupon the hero makes the solemn rejoinder “ If I do not 
remember, I hope I may again be shipwrecked and fail to find 
thy like.” 

The didacticism is not merely a matter of speeches, moreover, 
but fundamental to the structure of the story. As I have al- 
ready intimated, the episode wherein Apollonius relieves the 
distressed, starving Tharsians has no necessary place in the 
action. Apparently it was deliberately inserted to provide an 
opportunity for the noble hero to display his generosity and 
superiority to mercenary motives in a striking fashion. Con- 
sider, too, the nature of the love-story, fortunately complete in 
the Old English fragment. Archestrates’ daughter falls in love 
with Apollonius not ‘ wantonly’ but because of the talents he 
has displayed to the assemblage, because he is “on eallum 
Pingum wel gelered,” including harp playing, singing, and (in 
the Latin) acting. There might be here a suspicion of irony, 
were it not for the fact that the point is so definitely em- 
phasized at the story’s close, fifteen years later. “Thou art 
Apollonius my master, who taught me; thou are the ship- 
wrecked one whom I loved not for wantonness but for (thy) 
wisdom.” 

Our conclusions as to the Latin Historia, based upon our 
study of the action and of the narrative style, are in substantial 
agreement with Klebs’ view. The story was a traditional one, 
in outline and even in some of its details; it is not, in the form 
known to us, simply a romance, but an old story told in a 
Sophistic manner and with a clearly discernible didactic 
purpose. 

The fragmentary Old English text preserves almost exactly 
half the original romance. Fortunately it is the best part, from 
the esthetic point of view; it takes the tale as far as Apollonius’ 
marriage, and thus forms a love-story complete in itself. The 
hero’s subsequent misfortunes have little to do, artistically con- 
sidered, with the first part of the story. 

In considering the quality of the English version, we must 
remember that the translation follows its Latin model almost 
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word for word. Comparison with the most closely related Latin 
texts indicate that the translator stuck to his original very 
faithfully and, except in a few cases, reproduced it pretty ac- 
curately. The faults of the story, such as the wearisome, un- 
varying dialogue formula “he said,” “he answered,” or the 
many superfluous repetitions of conversations, were all in the 
Latin. There are only two important departures from the 
original. The incest episode has suffered some expurgation, 
especially in the matter of sensational detail; it would be inter- 
esting to know how the brothel sequences were treated in the 
lost portion of the text. The other case, which is apparently 
due to an oversight rather than deliberate expurgation, is the 
omission of the passage describing the love-sickness of Arche- 
strates’ daughter. 

I say apparently, because one circumstance suggests that the 
passage might have been deliberately suppressed, either be- 
cause it was felt to be offensive or because it was simply not 
understood. The circumstance is this: in the scene immedi- 
ately following the omitted passage, King Archestrates tells 
the three suitors that they have chosen a poor time to come, 
because (forsooth!) the girl “is very busy with her studies.” 
Now, inasmuch as the whole scene has an unmistakably comic 
tinge, this absurd excuse might well be intended as a deliber- 
ately insulting bit of irony. In the Latin texts the king gives a 
rather different excuse, which is that the girl is ill from over- 
study, and here we cannot be sure whether the king genuinely 
believes overstudy to be the cause of the trouble or not. Pre- 
sumably he does, since all the doctors have been unable to 
diagnose the case, and so only the reader appreciates the humor. 
However that may be, the point is that the English version is 
at least consistent with itself, and so it is certainly possible that 
there was a deliberate suppression in the first case, and then an 
equally deliberate alteration of the king’s speech to correspond. 

The other mistranslations and confusions are of no especial 
significance. On the whole, the translation is quite accurate 
for both sense and feeling; indeed, there is little enough in the 
Latin of subtlety, of elaboration of thought or description, to 
cause even the most wooden translator much difficulty. Klebs’ 
phrase describing the translation as showing “eine gewisse 
Unbeholfenheit des Ausdruckes ” ** seems to me an exaggera- 


*1 Klebs, p. 182. 
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tion of the truth. No doubt the same author would not have 
been equal to translating Cicero, Horace, or Catullus; as it is, 
his powers of expression actually suffer little in comparison with 
those of his late Latin model. The fact that he lacks the com- 
pression and somewhat dry impersonality of the Latin does not 
convict him of helplessness; rather it serves to give his nar- 
rative more warmth and vigor. The abundance of participles 
and passives give the Latin economy and clarity of statement, 
but they also endow what ought to be vivid narration with a 
cold, static quality, where the greater discursiveness and sim- 
plicity of the English tends to bring the action closer to the 
reader. The English describes the actual happening of an 
event, the Latin, in effect, sums up the result of the action. 
Compare, for vividness, “Pzet scip eal toberst ” with “ soluta 
est navis,” or “ Par up eode on Pam strande. Da stod he nacod 
on Pam strande and beheold fa se, and cweed (etc.),” with 
* stans in litore nudus, intuens mare ait.” 

If Klebs was thinking rather of the relative poverty of the 
Old English vocabulary the observation has more justice, for 
this does undeniably make for a certain monotony, as well as 
the occasional loss of shades of meaning. Yet the substitution 
of genitor for pater, or pelagus for mare, and similar attempts 
to secure variety actually do little to enliven the style, and lend 
the narrative an affected, almost pedantic tone, at times, from 
which the English with its simpler vocabulary is free. The 
Latin, as I have said, is essentially meagre, but it is also falsely 
elegant—a literary genteel poverty. The English, as a close 
translation must necessarily share this poverty, but here the 
simplicity is real. 

The text holds an unique position among the surviving 
monuments of the Old English period. It is the only example 
of Old English prose fiction that we have or know anything 
about. Whether it is typical of its kind, or whether, indeed, 
there were any more like it, are questions of great interest, but 
there is little prospect of their ever being answered. It is 
unique, too, in one other respect: it is the earliest known ver- 
sion in a European vernacular of the famous story. 
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